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Back  from  Denmark 

By  Ingeborg  Skjerne,  '46 


r HERE  WAS  excitement  and  happy 
-*■  anticipation  on  board  the  ship 
"Batory”  as  she  sailed  alon;;  the  coast 
of  Denmark  on  June  29,  1948,  round- 
ing Elsinore  where  Hamlet's  castle  lies 
di^nifiedly  ^uardin/r  the  sound.  Final- 
ly she  entered  the  harbor  of  Copen- 
hat;en.  We,  the  Skjerne  family,  were 
returning  for  a seven  month's  visit. 
It  had  been  ten  long  years  since  we  last 
.saw  the  country  and  its  people.  What 
a thrilling  sight  it  was  to  behold  the 
copper  roofs  and  church  spires  again 
silhouetted  against  the  sky! 

On  the  dock  there  were  crowds  of 
people  waving  flags  and  flowers  in  the 
Danish  and  American  national  colors 
while  bands  played  Danish  songs. 
Everyone  had  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes. 
As  my  parents  and  I scanned  the 
throng,  we  found  grandmother  and 
qther  relatives  and  friends.  Some  had 
aged  considerably  during  those  ten 
years,  while  others  looked  unchanged.  It 
took  some  time  before  our  three  ward- 
robe trunks,  seven  suitcases,  a large 
wooden  box  containing  food,  and  an- 
other wirh  used  clothing  were  unloaded 
and  checked  through  the  customs,  but 
at  last  we  were  free  to  fall  into  the  arms 
of  our  dear  ones. 

We  drove  home  with  grandmother 
through  narrow,  winding  streets,  lined 
with  quaint  houses  not  more  than  five 
stories  high  with  slanting  roofs  of  red 
tile.  Everything  looked  very  small 
after  being  accustomed  to  skyscrapers. 
Even  the  cars  were  miniamre  and  old. 
Only  the  diplomats  have  the  large  new 
American  automobiles  because  they 
have  the  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
them.  Tire  Danes  call  such  cars  "the 
dollar  grin"  on  account  of  the  chro- 
mium bars  on  the  front  which  look 
like  teeth  showing  up  in  a grin. 

The  downtown  section  of  Copen- 
hagen is  extremely  picturesque  with 
specialty  shops  one  beside  the  other; 
one  sells  only  gloves,  another  only  pic- 
ture frames,  a third  only  fish,  a fourth 
Danish  silver,  still  others  fruit  and 
vegetables,  meat,  pastry,  cheeses, — each 
store  small  and  elegant  suited  to  an  in- 
ternational capital.  Parks  with  trees 
and  flowers  dot  the  city,  |rroviding 
cheerful  places  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Copenhagen  to  take  walks  in  summer 
and  winter.  Air  raid  shelters  liere 
and  there  ruin  some  of  the  betiuty,  but 
it  is  no  time  to  do  away  witli  tliem 
yet.  Otlier  remimlers  of  tlie  war  are 
crosses  placed  at  memorable  spots 
where  a school  liad  been  bombed  or 
down  at  the  liarbor  to  honor  tlie  Danish 
seamen  who  had  been  torpedoed.  New 


public  buildings  are  being  raised  on 
the  sites  of  the  bombed  ones  and  some 
ruins  are  still  standing. 

We  settled  down  with  grandmother, 
and  the  first  thing  we  had  to  get  were 
our  ration  cards;  otherwise  we  could 
not  buy  a bit  to  eat,  not  even  a sand- 
wich at  a restaurant.  For  this  we  would 
have  to  give  a butter  or  margarine 
stamp  and  a bread  stamp.  During  the 
first  three  months,  we  were  favored  as 
tourists,  thus  receiving  much  more 
tea,  coffee,  bread,  butter,  margarine, 
flour,  sugar,  and  candy  than  the  Danes, 
but  after  that  period,  we  too  had  to 
save  up  points.  Only  20  cents  worth 
of  meat  is  allowed  a person  a week, 
and  fats  are  strictly  limited  because 
butter  is  used  almost  entirely  for  ex- 
port. The  well-known  rich  Danish 
milk  has  become  bluish  from  lack  of 
fat  content.  On  the  whole,  though  the 
Danes  have  plenty  to  eat,  and  they 
know  how  to  prepare  what  they  have  in 
such  a way  as  to  stretch  it  as  far  as 
possible  and  get  the  most  delicious  taste 
from  it. 

Clothing  is  also  rationed  and  the 
prices  are  sky  high  for  a rather  poor 
quality  of  material.  The  Danes  have 
had  to  do  without  hot  running  water 
for  six  years,  except  what  they  boiled 
on  the  stove.  Because  of  lack  of  coal, 
the  gas  rations  were  so  small  that  it  was 
a choice  between  a sponge  bath  or  hot 
soup,  as  grandmother  said.  You  could 
not  have  both!  This  year  the  landlords 
were  allowed  to  give  hot  water  in  the 
faucet  every  weekend  due  to  more  fuel. 

We  were  visiting  Denmark  at  a 
very  interesting  and  encouraging 
period.  By  the  time  we  left  we  could 
see  marked  progress.  Rationing  had 
been  taken  off  bread,  flour,  washing 
soda,  scouring  powder,  hosiery,  and 
underwear,  and  a better  quality  of  prod- 
ucts and  materials  were  put  on  the 
market.  The  shops  were  filling  up  to 
prewar  standard.  Much  of  the  im- 
provement is  due  to  the  Marshall  Plan 
which  is  headed  in  Denmark  by  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  cousin.  My  mother  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak  with  him,  and 
he  said  that  he  loves  Denmark  and 
the  Danes  because  they  are  so  coope- 
rative, more  so  than  any  of  the  18 
countries  receiving  help. 

We  had  a marvelous  time  seeing 
everybody  again.  During  the  sum- 
mer we  stayed  at  grandmother's  country 
estttte  in  Jutland  sitimted  in  a thousaiul 
acres  of  pine  forest,  heather,  ;md  fields 
intermingled.  We  also  visited  mother’s 
paternal  estate  "Margaard"  near 
Odense  on  the  ishini.1  of  hyn.  It  is  a 


Ingeborg  Skjerne,  '46 
, . . describes  this  month  her  im- 
pressions of  Denmark  from  which 
she  and  her  parents,  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
Axel  Skjerne,  returned  in  Febru- 
ary after  a seven-months  visit 

mansard  chateau  surrounded  by  moats 
and  formal  gardens.  The  hunt  is  a 
very  popular  sport  there.  From  it  we 
enjoyed  delicious  venison,  a saving  on 
our  meat  rationing  points.  The  entire 
winter  season  was  spent  in  Copen- 
hagen attending  parties,  concerts,  and 
plays.  Besides  that  I had  time  to  visit 
the  many  art  museums  and  take  a course 
in  Danish  cookery  which  I have  al- 
ways wanted  to  do. 

What  was  most  exciting  was  being 
able  to  celebrate  another  Christmas  in 
the  country  so  full  of  traditions.  The 
stores  were  decorated  and  lighted  dur- 
ing shopping  hours,  but  at  closing  time 
all  of  the  windows  were  dark  to  save 
electricity.  The  neon  lights  on  the 
streets  were  permitted  to  be  lighted  at 
night  for  the  first  time  since  19.i9,  so 
many  a Dane  would  take  a walk  down- 
town after  the  evening  meal  just  to 
enjoy  the  lights.  The  Christmas  tree 
standing  on  the  city  hall  square  flick- 
ered with  illumination.  The  govern- 
ment had  been  able  to  get  some  rice  for 
Denmark,  as  much  as  half  a pound  for 
each  person,  so  that  everyone  could 
have  the  traditional  rice  porridge  for 
Christmas  dinner. 

Before  we  realized  it,  1949  arrived 
and  our  visit  was  soon  to  end.  On  Jan. 
21  we  three  Danish-Americans  sttxid 
on  the  deck  of  "Jutlandia  and  in  very 
low  spirits  waved  goodbye  to  our  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  had  come  down 
to  sec  us  off.  The  engine  started  and 
the  stretch  of  water  became  wider  and 
wider  between  us  and  Denmark.  Our 
hearts  felt  as  though  they  were  being 
squeezed. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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13  Classes  Plan 

D ESERVATION  BLANKS  a r e 
streaming  into  the  Treasurer’s 
Office  with  every  mail  delivery  these 
days,  indicating  that  a goodly  number 
of  the  "Ten  Thousand  Strong”  are 
making  plans  to  join  their  classmates 
in  or  our  of  the  13  reunions  scheduled 
for  Commencement  weekend.  Tune 
10-13. 

In  Oberlin,  intense  preparations  for 
a highly  diversified  program  of  events 
are  speeding  toward  the  fullest  week- 
end in  the  college  year.  Musical  pro- 
grams by  Conservatory  artists,  athletic 
contests  for  varsity  and  alumni,  din- 
ners, teas,  and  breakfasts  for  every 
organization  from  the  senior  class  to 
the  physical  education  alumnae,  trustee 
meetings  and  class  meetings,  an  ODA 
play,  and  two  alumni  lectures,  not  to 
mention  the  picturesque  campus  illu- 
mination, will  help  to  swell  reunion 
activities  to  the  maximum. 

A newcomer  to  the  regular  slate  of 
events  will  be  the  first  banquet  for 
former  Review  staff  members  sched- 
uled for  Sunday  evening  in  the  editorial 
offices  on  North  Main  Street.  The 
women’s  dinner,  first  held  last  year,  is 
again  expected  to  attract  a super- 
capacity crowd  to  Talcott  Hall  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  while  the  men’s  dinner 


June  Reunions 

at  the  Field  House  will  continue  a 
tradition  maintained  by  the  men’s 
physical  education  department. 

The  classes  of  1941  through  1944, 
returning  under  the  Dix  Plan,  will  stay 
in  Burton,  Tank,  Cranford,  Noble,  and 
Noah,  while  1939  will  have  May  Cot- 
tage. Talcott  Hall,  the  traditional 
home  of  the  25-year  class,  will  house 
1924. 

The  Golden  Class  of  1899  will  have 
its  headquarters  in  Elmwood  Cottage, 
while  1894  and  1889  will  share  French 
House.  Center  of  1904  activities  will 
be  Keep  Cottage;  1909,  Webster  and 
Shurtleff;  1919,  Johnson,  Lord,  Allen- 
croft,  and  Ellis;  and  1914,  Quadrangle. 
Alumni  whose  classes  are  nor  holding 
scheduled  reunions  will  have  rooms  in 
the  Men’s  Building  and  Federal  Hall. 

All  graduates  and  non-graduates  are 
equally  welcome  to  renew  acquaint- 
ances with  their  College  during  this 
week  end.  Graduates  have  been  sent 
commencement  announcement  pam- 
phlets containing  reservation  blanks  for 
rooms,  meals,  and  events.  Non-grad- 
uates may  receive  a blank  by  writing  to 
the  College  Secretary's  Office.  Dead- 
line for  returning  reservation  blanks 
and  ticket  remittances  is  June  3. 


Spring  Fever 

. . . grips  the  campus  as  May,  ush- 
ered in  by  unseasonably  warm 
temperatures,  entices  would-be 
scholars  from-  their  books  out  into 
the  sunshine  in  front  of  the  library 
where  the  golden  forsythia  blos- 
soms give  appropriate  notice  of 
sunny  days  ahead 


SUCH  PRETENSES  of  studying  as 
the  girl  on  the  right  exhibits  are 
not  very  convincing  when  spring  comes 
to  take  its  customary  toll  in  unfinished 
assignments,  practice  periods  sacrificed 
for  suntans,  and  15-minute  breaks  that 
lengthen  into  hours.  As  everyone 
knows  who  has  witnessed  like  scenes 
and  felt  the  irresistible  pull  of  the  out- 
of-doors,  spring’s  impact  is  hardest 
when  it  is  new. 

It  preys  on  professors  as  well  as 
students.  Hidden  almost  well  enough 
to  escape  detection,  but  still  visible  di- 
rectly at  right  of  the  right-hand  lamp 
is  Prof.  Robert  G.  Gunderson,  m'4l,  of 
the  speech  department,  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a group  of  students. 

Even  the  Campus  Commentator  has 
succumbed,  and,  deserting  his  facts  and 
logic,  writes  on  page  12  a nostalgic  dis- 
sertation on  spring's  effect  on  Oberlin. 

Alumni  who  have  not  visited  the 
campus  within  the  last  two  years  may 
notice  in  the  picaire  that  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  library’s  landscape  has 
been  somewhat  altered  to  provide  for 
increased  bicycle  traffic.  A total  of  171 
permanent  cement  bike  racks  now  line 
the  multiple  walks  which  have  replaced 
rhe  one  semi-circular  one.  All  five 
walks  converge  at  the  sundial,  familiar 
gift  of  the  class  of  ’06. 


BULLETIN 

. . . Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  UN  medi- 
ator for  Palestine,  will  give  the  Com- 
mencement address  in  Oberlin  on 
June  1 3,  President  Stevenson  an- 
nounced at  presstime. 
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Griswold  Commission  Makes  History 

By  Elliott  V.  Grabill,  '32 

Note  — The  widespread  publicity  accorded  Massachusetts'  recent  Van  Waters  case  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  part  played  by  Trustee  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  '25,  in  reaching  the  decision,  prompted 
the  Aliimiii  Magazine  to  ask  Elliott  Grabill,  '32,  himself  an  attorney,  to  report  the  story.  His  account 
appears  below. 


/\  TTRACTING  nationwide  atten- 
^ ^ tion  and  making  current  history 
in  the  fields  of  law  and  penology  was 
the  recent  Van  Waters  case,  brought 
about  by  the  sudden  removal  of  Dr. 
Miriam  Van  Waters  from  her  post  after 
17  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory  for  Women.  Not 
only  because  the  case  was  deemed  of 
great  significance  to  the  orderly  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  because  it 
was  considered  a "cause  celebre  in  the 
annals  of  prison  reform"  is  it  of  special 
interest  to  Oberlin  alumni,  but  also  be- 
cause the  governor’s  commission  ap- 
pointed to  hear  Dr.  Van  Waters’  appeal 
was  headed  by  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  ’25, 
Dean  of  Harvard  Law  School  and  Ober- 
lin trustee. 

An  accurate  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  would  take  many  pages. 
The  evidence  taken  before  Dean  Gris- 
wold’s commission  alone  aggregated 
987  pages.  However,  a very  brief 
summary  of  certain  pertinent  facts  is 
helpful  in  understanding  the  part 
played  by  Dean  Griswold. 

Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters,  who  is 
generally  considered  to  be  a leading 
penologist  in  the  country,  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory  for  Women  on 
January  1,  19.^2.  She  served  continu- 
ously in  that  position  until  she  was  re- 
moved on  January  11,  1949  by  Elliott 
E.  McDowell,  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rection. Dr.  Van  Waters  immediately 
requested  a public  hearing  before 
Commissioner  McDowell  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes. 
Under  Massachusetts  law,  such  a hear- 
ing is  a public  hearing,  and  is  held  be- 
fore the  Commissioner  himself.  Thus, 
the  Commissioner  acts  not  only  as 
judge,  but  also  as  prosecutor. 

The  public  hearing  was  held  begin- 
ning on  [anuary  1.3,  1949  and  con- 
tinued for  eighteen  days  until  it  was 
concluded  on  February  8,  1949.  The 
hearing  attracted  the  widest  sort  of 
publicity  in  newspapers  which  covered 
it,  and,  at  many  times,  hardly  seemed 
to  be  an  example  of  an  impartial,  or- 
derly hearing.  During  the  hearing, 
many  people  of  national  note  and  au- 
thority rushed  (o  the  defen.se  of  Dr. 
Van  Waters,  including  Mrs.  lileanor 
Roo.sevelt,  Atistin  11.  MacCormtick,  a 
leading  prison  authority,  and  Dr, 
George  S.  .Stevenson,  Eresitlent -elect  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association. 


While  many  grounds  were  presented 
for  Dr.  Van  Waters’  removal,  from  a 
layman’s  point  of  view  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  the  chief  issue  revolved  around  Dr. 
Van  Waters  herself  and  her  philosophy 
of  penology.  Dr.  Van  Waters  has  long 
been  known  as  a progressive  penologist. 
Under  her,  the  emphasis  in  the  insti- 
tution has  been  on  rehabilitation  rather 
than  on  punishment.  Each  inmate  is 
treated  on  an  individual  basis,  and  the 
regime  of  the  instinition  of  which  she 
has  had  charge  has  been  definitely 
planned  to  allow  for  increasing  areas 
of  responsibility  as  the  inmate  has 
shown  that  she  was  able  to  assume 
such  responsibility.  This  policy  had 
been  endorsed  and  encouraged  by  the 
five  Commissioners  of  Correction  pre- 
ceding Commissioner  McDowell,  un- 
der whom  Dr.  Waters  had  served.  Mr. 
McDowell,  however,  did  not  approve 
of  many  of  Dr.  Van  Waters'  methods. 
Thus,  while  there  were  many  technical 
grounds  for  removal  listed,  the  basic 
issue  seemed  to  be  whether  or  not  it 
was  possible  and  proper  for  Dr.  Van 
Waters’  progressive  views  of  penology 
to  be  continued  in  effect  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Not  wholly  unexpectedly.  Commis- 
sioner McDowell  on  February  1 1 made 
a decision  sustaining  the  removal 
which  he  had  made  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1949.  Dr.  Van  Waters  im- 
mediately requested  in  writing  a hear- 
ing before  "an  impartial  commission 
of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor"  in  accordance  with  the 
statute. 

On  February  14,  1949,  Governor 
Paul  A.  Dever  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission  as  requested. 
The  commission  consisted  of  Robert  G. 
Clark,  Jr.,  of  Bridgewater,  an  Assistant 
District  Attorney,  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Put- 
nam of  Springfield,  and  Dean  Erwin 
N.  Griswold  as  Chairman.  Newspaper 
comment,  which  had  frequently  been 
very  critical  of  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
vious hearing,  was  universally  favor- 
able to  the  appointment  of  the  new 
commission.  Thus  on  Febrtiary  16, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  stated 
that  the  commission  h;id  a "quality 
which  should  vouchstife  a fair  and  in- 
telligent hetiring.” 

The  hearitig  before  the  new  com- 
mission commenccal  on  F'ebruary  IS, 
1949  iind  continued  until  March  4, 
1949.  It  became  immediately  appar- 


ent that  the  hearings  before  this  com- 
mission would  be  conducted  in  an  or- 
derly, impartial  manner.  Thus  on 
February  26,  the  Monitor  stated  "The 
skilled  hand  of  Griswold  is  aiding  the 
hearing.  The  elements  of  order  and 
control,  not  always  previously  evident, 
are  now  appearing  under  his  skilled  di- 
rection.’’ Crowds  continued  to  flock 
to  the  hearings,  as  they  had  done  to  the 
previous  hearings,  but  this  time  the 
crowds  were  orderly  and  were  kept  well 
under  control.  The  presentation  of  the 
case  went  forward  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. To  anyone  attending,  it  was  at 
once  apparent  that  impartial  and  fait 
justice  was  in  control. 

On  March  11,  1949,  the  commission 
handed  down  its  opinion  and  decision. 
The  decision  cleared  Dr.  Van  Waters 
on  every  count.  This  decision  received 
wide  acclaim  in  the  press  all  over  the 
country.  And  it  was  generally  realized 
that  not  only  was  the  decision  itself  of 
importance  but  also  the  basic  conclu- 
sions of  the  carefully  drawn  opinion. 

In  a lead  editorial  on  March  12, 
1949,  the  Boston  Herald  proclaimed 
that  Massachusetts  was  absolved.  It 
stated  that  the  opinion  and  decision  of 
the  commission  was  much  more  than 
an  exoneration  of  Dr.  Van  Waters  and 
that  it  set  forth  the  spirit  of  the  state: 
"that  even  under  the  sometimes  archaic 
laws  and  departmental  rules.  Dr.  Van 
Waters  had  an  obligation  to  the  women 
in  her  charge  that  she  could  not,  if  she 
would,  renounce.  To  save  for  social 
usefulness  some  of  the  lives  entrusted 
to  her  was  a paramount  duty'.’’ 

In  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  15,  it  was  stated.  The 
significance  of  the  case  of  Dr.  Miriam 
Van  Waters,  who  was  reinstated  Fri- 
day as  superintendent  of  the  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  Reformatory  for  Women,  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that 
Commonwealth.  It  reaches  into  every 
nation  of  the  world  where  there  is  a 
prison." 

And  in  the  Nation  on  Mar.  19,  it  was 
stated,  "The  vindication  of  Miriam 
Van  Waters  and  her  reinstatement  as 
head  of  the  Massachu.setts  Reformatory 
for  Women  have  ended  a case  whose 
implication  reached  far  beyond  the 
question  of  justice  to  a devoted  public 
official.” 

In  her  first  formal  public  address 
after  her  reinstatement.  Dr.  Van  W a- 
{C.ontinued  on  /nigi’  29) 
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. . . for  retiring  Conserealory  Director  I- rank  Shaiv,  ’07 , 
marked  the  last  Obertin  concert  presented  by  his  good- 
friend,  Conductor  George  Szell , and  the  (develand 
Orchestra  in  Dr.  Shaw’s  final  year  at  the  head  of  the 
Conservatory.  Credited  with  bringing  to  the  artists 
recitals  a higher  level  of  professional  performance 
than  ever  before,  Dr.  Shaw’s  planning  emphasis  and 
Air.  Szell's  skillful  conducting  have  made  the  orchestra's 
concerts  the  most  highly  anticipated  portion  of  the 
annual  series,  including  first  three,  and  now  four. 


Oberlin  performances  a season.  Under  Dr.  Shaw’s 
direction  the  Conservatory  has  increased  the  extent  and 
quality  of  its  musical  equipment  until  it  is  now  second 
to  none,  hi  his  oivn  teaching  of  piano  as  in  his  un- 
swerving guidance  of  the  Conservatory  as  a whole,  he 
has  constantly  insisted  upon  maintaining  the  lofty 
musical  standards  for  which  Oberlin  has  become  na- 
tionally known.  Dr.  Shaw’s  retirement  this  summer 
terminates  a quarter-century  of  service.  His  successor, 
David  R.  Robertson,  will  assume  the  post  Sept.  1 


Faculty  News 

By  Martha  M.  Miller,  '44 


Wiikins  Addresses  Conference 
As  Harvard  Opens  New  Library 

Taking  significant  part  in  the  re- 
cent Harvard-sponsored  conference  on 
"The  Place  of  rhe  Library  in  a Uni- 
versiry,”  President  Emeritus  Ernest  H. 
Wilkins,  h’47,  gave  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal speeches  before  150  library  di- 
rectors and  scholars  from  American 
colleges  and  universities  assembled  in 
Cambridge  lare  in  March.  The  confer- 
ence celebrated  the  opening  of  the 
new,  modern  Lamont  Library,  erected 
recently  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Har- 
vard undergraduates. 

Dr.  Wilkins,  who  is  on  the  Harvard 
faculty,  spoke  on  "The  University  Li- 
brary and  Scholarship." 

Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  ’ll,  director  of 
the  Harvard  University  libraries,  was 
largely  responsible  for  arranging  rhe 
conference.  He  conducted  the  first 
session  and  spoke  on  "Harvard  Faces 
its  Library  Problems"  at  a subsequent 
session.  Librarian  Jui.iAN  S.  Fowler 
went  as  Oberlin’s  delegate  to  the  con- 
ference. 

» * * 

Honored  with  the  Ohio  Academy  of 
History  annual  award  for  outstanding 
historical  acliievement  was  At  TING 
Dean  Howard  Robinson  for  his 
book,  The  British  Post  Office,  a His- 
tory, published  last  year.  The  bot)k 


has  also  been  named  by  the  book  clinic 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts  as  one  of  the  50  "books  of  1948.” 
* * * 

Lord  to  Direct  Travel  Bureau 

Emeritus  Prof.  Louis  E.  Lord,  '97, 
has  resigned  from  the  faculty  of  Scripps 
College  in  Claremont,  Calif.,  where  he 
has  been  teaching  for  the  past  five 
years.  He  and  Mrs.  Lord  ( Frances 
Partridge,  ’99)  are  moving  to  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  where  Prof.  Lord  will 
assume  the  duties  of  president  of  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel.  In  pre- 
vious years  Prof.  Lord  has  been  active 
within  the  Bureau,  charting  and  ar- 
ranging foreign  tours  for  college  and 
university  students  and  professors. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Lord  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Athens,  Greece,  at  the  Amer- 
ican School  of  Classical  Studies,  of 
which  Prof.  Lord  is  chairman  of  the 
Managing  Committee.  They  plan  to 
sail  June  22  from  New  York. 

* * * 

Paul  P.  Rogers,  professor  of  Span- 
ish, was  recently  appointed  by  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  to  the  chairmanship  of  a new 
committee  on  Standards  of  Qualifica- 
tions for  Teachers  of  Spanish.  The 
purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  investi- 
gate methods  of  raising  the  standards 
of  S|->anish  instruction  in  the  United 
States. 


Hamilton  Heads  Oriental  Society 

Prof.  Clarence  H.  Hamilton  of 
rhe  Graduate  School  of  Theology  was 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  at  its  159th  annual 
meeting  held  the  first  week  in  April. 
The  assemblage  of  scholars  met  at  Yale 
University  and  represented  a large 
variety  of  saidies  in  the  Near,  Middle, 
and  Far  East. 

The  Far  Eastern  Association,  founded 
last  year,  met  in  conjunction  with  the 
Society  for  its  first  annual  meeting. 

* * * 

Prof.  Elbridge  P.  Vance,  chair- 
man of  the  mathematics  department, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Sec- 
tion of  the  Mathematical  Association 
of  America  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Columbus  Apr.  2.  Also  attending  the 
meeting  were  Professor.s  Wade  El- 
lis, and  Robert  Wagner,  and  Mr. 
Hazelton  Mirkil. 

Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nichols,  ’ll,  di- 
rector of  athletics,  attended  the  national 
convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation  in  Boston,  Apr.  18-22. 

The  March  issue  of  The  Journal  of 
Philosophy  carries  an  article  by  Lucius 
Garvin,  professor  of  philosophy,  on 
"Relativism  in  Professor  Lewis’s  Theory 
of  Esthetic  Value.” 

Prof.  Andrew  Bongiorno,  ’2.5,  of 
the  English  department  plans  to  com- 
bine a trip  to  California  this  summer 
with  five  w'eeks’  teaching  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Pacific  in  Saxkton.  He  will 
offer  courses  in  literary  criticism, 
poetry,  and  Milton. 
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Lysi.e  K.  Butler,  professor  of  phy- 
sical education,  spoke  on  "Review  of 
the  Midwest  Convention,"  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  physical  education  section 
of  the  Ohio  College  Association  held 
in  Columbus  Apr.  8 and  9. 

Prof.  J.  Jeffery  Auer,  head  of  the 
speech  department,  was  the  author  of 
the  leading  article,  "The  Citizen’s 
Roundtable,"  in  the  February,  1949, 
Adah  Education  Bulletin.  The  article 
includes  a report  on  discussion  activ- 
ities in  Lorain  County  based  upon  a 
survey  Prof.  Auer  made  last  spring. 

For  six  weeks  during  June  and  July 
Prof.  Auer  will  teach  at  the  University 
of  Alabama.  He  will  offer  one  course 
in  public  discussion  and  two  graduate 
seminars  in  the  history  of  American 
public  address. 

Author  Sees  Her  Books  Adapted 
For  St.  Louis  Dramatic  Vespers 

Emeritus  Prof.  Florence  M. 
Fitch,  '97,  h’47,  was  honored  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  Feb.  27,  when  the  city’s 
public  schools  united  in  presenting  a 
dramatic  vesper  service  inspired  by 
her  recent  book,  Man’s  Search  for  God. 
Much  of  the  actual  material  used  in 
the  service  came  from  the  book,  and 
her  previous  book.  One  God.  Miss 
Fitch,  who  was  invited  to  attend  the 
service,  was  presented  to  the  audience 
before  the  program  began. 

By  means  of  this  dramatic  vesper 
service,  higit  school  and  teachers’  col- 
lege young  people  aimed  to  reveal 
through  music,  dance,  and  pantomime, 
that  the  need  for  worship  is  not  new 
but  has  persisted  tlirough  the  ages. 
They  showed  liow  it  was  manifested  in 
Cireek,  Hindu,  Chinese,  Buddhist,  early 
Hebrew,  and  (Christian  religions.  Litter 
the  action  emphasized  tliiit  no  people 
itnd  no  one  hiitli  have  a monopoly  on 
truth  — spiritual  truths  are  universal. 
The  .service  Citme  to  a close  with  it 
chiillenge  to  apply  the  Goklen  Rule  to 
the  experietice  of  everyday  living. 


Prof.  Ben  Lewis  to  Survey 
Britain's  Economic  Planning 

Prof.  Ben  Lewis  of  the  economics 
department  will  leave  for  England  on 
May  3 1 to  undertake  a six  weeks’  sur- 
vey of  economic  planning  and  nation- 
alization in  Great  Britain.  He  goes 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  and  he  expects  that  his 
work  will  lead  to  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  on  his  findings.  Although 
his  headquarters  for  the  six  weeks  will 
be  in  London,  he  will  make  auxiliary 
trips  to  British  industrial  centers. 

Work  in  this  field  is  far  from  new 
for  Prof.  Lewis,  who  has  served  in  a 
variety  of  capacities  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, one  of  them  as  an  economist 
in  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian.  During  World  War 
11  while  working  with  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  he  was  a key 
figure  in  rationing  of  rubber.  For  a 
time,  also,  the  problems  of  UNRRA 
occupied  his  attention. 

A cross-country  jaunt  to  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  lies  ahead  for  Prof.  Lewis  when 
he  returns  to  the  U.S.  on  July  15.  At 
the  University  of  California,  he  will 
offer  a summer  course  in  economic 
theory  and  a seminar  in  modern  eco- 
nomic theory. 


* * * 

Ella  C.  Parmenter,  ’15,  secretary 
of  the  Publicity  Bureau,  attended  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
College  Public  Relations  Association, 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Apr.  26-30. 

Paul  W.  Scheid,  assistant  professor 
of  education,  attended  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Association  for  Super- 
vision and  Curriculum  Development 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
held  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  13-16. 

George  E.  Waln,  associate  profes- 
sor of  wood-wind  instruments,  took 
part  in  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Bandmaster  Association  at 
Waterloo,  Ontario,  Mar.  25-27.  At 
one  session  he  lectured  on  "The  Sad 
Lack  of  Wood-winds:  How  relatively 
easy  it  is  to  overcome  this  seeming 
problem.” 

Ar  another  session  he  discussed  some 
of  the  literature  for  clarinet  and  played 
.several  solos,  preceding  a question 
period  on  cl.irinet  music. 

His  final  contribution  was  a clinic 
and  demonstr.ition  on  teaching  meth- 
ods applied  pariicularly  to  the  clarinet. 

Ar[||UR  I..  Wll.I.lAM.S  attended  the 
Virginia  Stale  Band  L’estival  at  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  8-10,  as  judge  of  bands 
and  coiuluctor  in  ihe  first  band  clinic 
at  Virginia  State  College. 


Francis  X.  Roellinger,  Jr.,  assis- 
tant professor  of  English,  had  an  article 
entitled  "Psychical  Research  and  ’The 
Turn  of  the  Screw  in  the  January  is- 
sue of  American  Literature. 

Mr.  Roellinger  also  gave  a talk  on 
Oscar  Wilde  in  Cleveland"  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  English  section  of  the  Ohio 
College  AsscKiation  in  Columbus  Apr. 
S and  9. 

Dr.  Raymond  Bradshaw,  staff 
physician  of  the  college  health  service, 
attended  the  30th  annual  session  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  in  New 
York  City  during  the  early  part  of 
April.  Dr.  Bradshaw  was  also  recently 
elected  to  the  council  of  the  American 
College  Health  Association. 

Fenner  Douglass,  ’42,  assistant 
professor  of  organ,  gave  the  McMyler 
Organ  Recitals  at  the  Cleveland  Muse- 
um of  Art  on  Palm  Sunday,  Apr.  10,  and 
Easter  Sunday,  Apr.  17.  His  program 
included  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F major 
by  Lubeck,  Andante  from  the  Fourth 
Trio  Sonata  by  Bach,  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  E minor  by  Buxtehude,  and 
Fantasie  in  F minor,  No.  1,  by  Mozart. 


JE.SSIE  B.  TREFETHI'N 
. . . emeritus  associate  professor  of 
fine  arts,  returned  to  Oherlin  in 
April  for  the  opening  of  the  Allen 
Art  Museum's  exhibition  of  her 
iratercolors  of  Maine  anil  Ale.xico. 
She  is  shown  here  with  one  of  her 
paintings  of  the  rocky  coast  of 
tWaine  near  her  Portland  home. 
I he  scenes  in  /\h'.v/Vf)  were  done 
during  her  residency  there  two 
years  ag(s.  /ll/.u  'I  refetl.wn  taught 
lirawing  and  painting  at  Oherlin 
for  22  years,  retiring  in  1947 
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Under  the  Elms 

By  Martha  M.  Miller,  '44 


ODA  Practices  "Taming  Shrew" 
For  Commencement  Showing 

With  the  sets  for  Faus/  I dism;intled, 
members  of  the  ODA  hardly  gave 
themselves  time  to  catch  a breath  be- 
fore casting  and  beginning  rehearsals  on 
a new  play,  a comedy,  Shakespeare’s 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew."  Performances 
were  given  May  18  through  21  for 
the  student  body  and  will  be  repeated 
the  evenings  of  June  10  and  1 1 ( Fri- 
day and  Saturday  of  Commencement 
week  end)  for  alumni. 

The  principal  characters  have  been 
double  cast,  with  Jon  Swan  of  Minden, 
Nebr.,  and  David  Burgoon  of  Win- 
netka.  111.,  taking  the  role  of  Petruchio; 
Ellen  Dorn  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
Beverly  Hunziker  of  Stratford,  Conn., 
sharing  Katharina's  part,  and  M.  Joan 
Trott  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Diane  Fos- 
ter of  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  playing  Bi- 
anca. Prof.  J.  Stanton  McLaughlin, 
'21,  is  directing  the  play. 

Men,  Women  Take  Up  Knitting 
As  Campus  Contest  Calls  for 
Afghan  Squares  for  Europe 

Knitting  needles  and  balls  of  yarn 
ceased  to  denote  the  presence  of  a 
woman  during  the  furious  inter-dormi- 
tory knitting  contest  which  ended  Apr. 
22.  Aimed  to  produce  squares  for 
afghans  for  relief  of  the  European 
families  which  have  been  receiving 
food  packages  from  the  dormitories, 
the  contest  enlisted  campuswide  sup- 
port and  interest,  among  men  as  well 
as  women,  particularly  when  the  spon- 
soring World  Community  Committee 
of  the  YWCA  offered  a spaghetti  din- 
ner to  the  winning  knitters.  Men  who 
heretofore  had  tried  manipulating  two 
needles  merely  for  the  amusement  of 
the  female  contingent  took  to  knitting 
and  purling  in  real  earnest,  using  every 
available  moment  before  and  after 
meals,  while  waiting  for  their  dates, 
and  whenever  an  excuse  for  not  study- 
ing was  called  for. 

A point  system  was  set  up  by  Ellen 
Dorn  and  her  committee  to  give  large 
and  small  dormitories  an  equal  chance 
to  win.  When  all  the  squares  were 
counted  and  the  points  tabulated.  May 
Cottage’s  Nancy  Squire  section  ap- 
peared on  the  top  of  the  list  with  a total 
of  89  6-inch  squares  contributed  by  19 
knitters.  May  Cottage  as  a whole,  with 


82  women  and  25  men  participating, 
knit  250  squares.  Second  place  honors 
went  to  Pyle  Inn,  where  ,50  knitters 
produced  109  squares.  Altogether  12 
women’s  dormitories  took  part  in  the 
contest,  and  men’s  squares  were  appor- 
tioned among  them. 

The  evening  of  the  spaghetti  dinner 
will  be  one  of  work  as  well  as  fun,  for 
the  winning  knitters  will  convert  the 
713  squares  into  afghans,  ready  for  dis- 
patching to  the  "adopted”  families. 
Finishing  the  blankets  before  the  end 
of  the  present  school  year  insures  their 
completing  the  slow  journey  across  the 
Atlantic  in  plenty  of  time  to  be  on  hand 
when  the  first  cold  weather  strikes 
Europe  next  fall. 

Women's  Glee  Club  Presents 
Annual  Spring  Concert  in  April 

Finder  the  direction  of  John  E. 
Wirkler,  ’03,  the  Women’s  Glee  Club 
gave  its  annual  spring  concert  on  Sun- 
day evening,  Apr.  24.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  program  was  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  Negro  spirinial, 
"Sometimes  I Feel  Like  a Motherless 
Child,”  by  J.  Fiarold  Montague,  ’29, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  club  and 
its  director.  The  program  also  in- 
cluded a sextette  of  women  in  two 
musical  stunts,  and  the  1949  version 
of  the  traditional  medley,  as  well  as 
choral  compositions  by  Clokey,  Cad- 
man,  Woodman,  and  others. 

Soloists  for  the  occasion  were  Nancy 
Laii,  soprano,  a sophomore  from  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  and  Gloria  Boylan,  organ- 
ist, a senior  from  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Marilyn  Thomas,  a senior  from  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  Ohio,  was  the  accompanist, 

Trueblood,  Scientists  Indicate 
'Way  Out'  of  Man's  Predicament 

Continuing  discussion  of  the  theme 
of  this  year’s  Religious  Conference, 
"The  Predicament  of  Man  — Which 
Way  Out?  ” Dr.  D.  Elton  Trueblood, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Earlham 
College  and  well-known  author,  de- 
livered two  lectures  on  May  9 under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mead-Swing  lecture- 
ship and  the  two  Y’s. 

Ready  to  supplement  religion’s  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "Which  Way 
Out?"  given  by  Dr,  Trueblood,  were 
two  Oberlin  scientists.  Prof.  J.  Arthur 
Campbell,  ’38,  of  the  chemistry  de- 


partment, and  Prof.  Paul  Sears  of  the 
botany  department,  who  offered  sci- 
ence’s view  of  the  problem. 

All  the  speakers  agreed  that  scientific 
developments  need  the  guidance  of 
religious  insights  to  be  put  to  valuable 
use.  Dr.  Trueblood  stressed  the  role 
of  the  church  as  essential  to  guide  men 
out  of  their  predicament.  He  called  for 
a renewed  consecration  by  laymen  to 
the  principle  of  "Christian  vtKation,” 
the  principle  of  active  practicing  of 
their  religion  in  secular  occupations. 

Dr.  Trueblood’s  book,  The  Predica- 
ment oj  Modern  Man,  had  suggested 
the  theme  for  this  year’s  religious  con- 
ference. 

Gassier  Symphony  Highlights 
March  Orchestra  Program 

Featuring  a new  symphony,  "De 
Institutione  Musica”  by  G.  Winston 
Gassier,  ’31,  m’48,  the  Conservatory 
Orchestra,  with  Prof.  Maurice  Kessler 
conducting,  presented  its  spring  con- 
cert on  Mar.  27.  Mr.  Gassier  is  a spe- 
cial student  in  the  Conservatory  this 
year. 

Also  heard  on  the  program  was  the 
Shostakovitch  Concerto  for  Piano, 
Strings,  and  Trumpet,  opus  35,  with 
Prof.  David  Moyer  at  the  piano  and 
Lenore  Hungerford,  junior  from  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  playing  the  trumpet  obligato. 

The  composer  of  the  featured  sym- 
phony studied  for  18  months  in  the 
College  of  English  Church  Music  in 
Kent,  England,  and  at  the  time  he  en- 
tered military  service  was  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  the  Cathedral  of  All 
Saints  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Following 
three  and  a half  years  in  service,  he  went 
on  inactive  duty  as  a major  in  1947, 
returning  to  Oberlin  to  study  composi- 
tion and  refresh  his  technique. 

Of  his  symphony  he  says,  "This  work 
is  inscribed  with  homage  to  Boethius 
( c.  480-524),  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician who,  in  his  treatise  De  Insti- 
tutione Musica.  was  the  first  thinker 
of  the  Early  Middle  Ages  to  interpret 
and  pass  on  the  tradition  of  Greek 
musical  theory.  The  symphony  takes 
its  name  and  movement  subtitles  from 
this  treatise.  The  composer  has  at- 
tempted to  show  Boethius’  influence 
upon  profane  as  well  as  upon  sacred 
music,  not  by  the  use  of  archaic  de- 
vices but  by  interpreting  in  a modern 
way  the  reverence  the  serious  musician 
feels  for  this  outstanding  historical  per- 
sonage and  his  contribution  to  our 
musical  heritage.  The  work  is  modal 
in  flavor,  the  themes  are  Plain  Chant 
melody,  excerpts  and  imitations,  and 
suggestions  of  ancient  contrapuntal 
techniques  are  to  be  heard.  It  is  scored 
for  full  orchestra.” 
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Visiting  Authorities  Throw  Light 
On  Europe,  For  East  Problems 

Keeping  the  campus  up  to  date  on 
world  affairs,  noted  authorities  have 
come  to  Oberlin  during  the  past  few 
months  to  talk  about  Europe  and  the 
Far  East.  On  Mar.  ?>,  Julien  Bryan, 
executive  director  of  tlie  International 
Film  Foundation,  Inc.,  a noted  lecture- 
cameraman,  showed  his  documentary 
film  on  "Austria  and  Germany  in 
1948.” 

On  Mar.  22,  Benoy  Sarkar,  head  of 
the  department  of  economics  of  Cal- 
cutta University,  spoke  in  assembly  on 
"Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  Patriot  of  a 
Poor  People."  Sponsored  by  the  Y 
Open  Forum,  Prof.  S.  R.  Harlow  of 
Smith  College  spoke  on  "The  Tragedy 
of  Greece  and  America’s  Responsi- 
bility.” On  Mar.  24,  David  Grenfell, 
member  of  British  Parliament  and 
minister  in  Churchill's  war-time  coali- 
tion government,  explained  Britain’s 
foreign  policy  to  assembled  students. 

Sponsored  by  the  China  Committee 
and  the  Forum  Board,  the  annual  Far 
Eastern  Conference  was  held  on  Mar. 
31.  Speakers  for  the  occasion  were 
Dr.  Gerald  Winfield  and  Lawrence 
Rosinger.  Dr.  Winfield  is  the  author 
of  the  recent  book,  China:  The  Land 
and  the  People  and  is  secretary  of  the 
United  Board  of  Christian  Colleges  in 
China.  Mr.  Rosinger  is  a China  spe- 
cialist on  the  editorial  and  research 
staff  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Zarina  Souli  Kukde  from  India 
spent  two  days  on  the  campus  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement.  She  spoke  on  "World- 
mindedness" in  assembly  on  Apr.  25. 

Merchants  Present  Town,  Gown 
On  Daily  Half-Hour  Broadcast 

A new  half-hour  radio  program 
called  the  ' Voice  of  Oberlin"  can  now 
be  heard  over  Elyria’s  station  WEOL 
six  days  a week  at  1 p.  m.  Sponsored 
by  30  Oberlin  business  firms,  the  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  publicize  interest- 
ing facts,  past  and  present,  about  the 
town  and  college. 

As  a special  guest  on  one  program, 
Prof.  Robert  Fletcher,  '20,  told  of 
Oberlin’s  early  history,  and  on  another. 
Prof.  Paul  B.  Sears,  hear!  of  the  botany 
deptirtmeiu,  spoke  on  local  water  con- 
.servtition.  During  Holy  Week,  Pro- 
fessors Walter  M.  Horton  ami  Thomas 
S.  Kepler  of  the  Grtidutite  School  ol 
Theology  gtive  tlevotional  progrttms 
and  Prof.  Dtmiel  Harris  provirled  vocal 
solos.  On  another  occasion  Miss 
Lletinor  Stevens  ami  Miss  Dorothy 
Daub,  librarians,  de.scribei.1  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  Oberlin  l.ibrtiry  of- 
fers. 


Conservatory  students  Beverly  Hun- 
ziker  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  William 
Ray  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  as  well  as  the 
wood-wind  ensemble,  gave  musical 
progrtuns.  Review  Editor  John  Bar- 
nett from  Lakewood,  Ohio,  spoke  on 
"A  Free  Student  Press"  in  recognition 
of  the  newspaper's  75  years  of  publica- 
tion. Each  Thursday’s  program  dur- 
ing May  is  devoted  to  local  sports  news. 

Two  15-minute  dramatizations  of 
student-written  short  stories  have  been 
presented  by  the  Creative  Workshop 
in  evening  programs.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Mummers'  Nick  Psacharo- 
poulous,  "Grade  A Romance”  and 
"Their  Own  Life,"  were  both  humorous 
stories  adapted  from  the  Yeoman  by 
Joe  Welty,  written  originally  by  W. 
Lee  Garner  and  Charlotte  Stolmaker, 
respectively. 


All  for  Sweet  Charity's  Sake 
. . . two  Pyle  Inn  girls,  Nancy  Mc- 
Combs  atul  Sylvia  Itean.  barely 
recognizable  through  holes  in  the 
water-soaked  sheet,  let  the  patrons 
"take  them  to  the  cleaners”  in  a 
style  never  before  eciualled  in  a 
relief  drive  carnival.  The  weapon 
— wet  sponges  at  ten  paces — with 
which  to  make  contact,  if  possible, 
with  one  of  the  protruding  faces. 
Prom  appearances,  a good  many 
scared,  ditect  hits. 

Always  a popular  attraction  is 
the  Conservatory  faculty’s  Toy 
Symphony,  comically  conducted 
this  year  by  Thomas  Cramer.  '41. 
below.  (Note  store  teeth) 

I’lmtos  liy  Jim  Sootl.  '50 


Students  Stage  Moliere  Drama 
In  Two  April  Performances 

Offering  Oberlin  students  novel  en- 
tertainment combined  with  a practical 
lesson  in  foreign  language,  the  French 
department  gave  two  performances  of 
Moliere’s  le  Malade  Imaginaire"  on 
Apr.  1 and  2 in  the  Allen  Art  Building. 
French  Professors  William  Dibos  and 
Lawrence  Wilson  directed  the  play  and 
Mrs.  Bessie  Morgan  of  the  women’s 
physical  education  department  super- 
vised the  ballet. 

David  Jacobs,  a sophomore  fro; 
New  York  City,  took  the  part  of  the 
hypochondriac  Argan;  Paul  Wadley, 
a sophomore  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
played  the  role  of  Cleante,  the  young 
man  seeking  the  hand  of  Argan’s 
daughter;  and  Harold  Mattson  of  Hills- 
dale, Mich.,  played  his  empty-headed 
rival,  Thomas  Diafoirus.  The  women’s 
roles  were  double  cast  with  Anne- 
Marie  Gaspais,  a graduate  student  from 
Questembert,  France,  and  Roxane  Off- 
ner,  a sophomore  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
alternating  in  the  part  of  the  wily  maid, 
Toinette.  Mary  Ellen  Nordgren,  a 
spohomore  from  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and 
Peggy  Ross,  a junior  from  Canan- 
daigua, N.  Y.,  played  Argan’s  idealistic 
daughter,  Angelique. 

Bands  Prepare  for  Outdoor 
Concert,  Memorial  Day  Parade 

The  month  of  May  was  a full  one 
for  Oberlin  bands,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Williams, 
’25,  presented  three  programs  featuring 
their  various  instrumental  groups. 

On  May  8,  when  the  Musical  Union 
performed  Bach’s  Mass  in  B minor,  the 
brass  choir  carried  out  its  usual  custom 
of  playing  chorales  for  the  half  hours 
preceding  Parts  I and  II  of  the  Mass. 

The  first  outdoor  concert  of  the 
season  occurred  on  May  22  when  the 
Symphony  Band  presented  a campus 
concert  behind  Finney  Chapel.  May 
30  will  see  the  Men’s  and  Womens 
Bands  participating  in  the  Memorial 
Day  parade  to  be  held  in  Oberlin,  and 
playing  a patriotic  concert  in  Wright 
Park. 

Joining  with  musicians  from  college 
bands  throughout  Ohio,  four  repre- 
sentatives from  Oberlin  took  part  in 
the  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Band  Festival 
held  this  year  a(  ()hio  University  at 
Athens,  (fberlin  has  more  than  or- 
diiKiry  interest  in  this  festival  because 
the  first  one  was  held  on  the  Oberlin 
Ciimpus  in  1929,  and  the  C.onservatory 
h.is  been  host  to  three  festivals  since 
then.  The  last  Wits  in  1945.  DeForest 
( ha.se,  '48,  now  graduate  assistant  at 
Ohio  University,  helped  in  making  the 
arrangements  for  this  year’s  festival  and 
was  on  hand  to  welcome  Oberlin  repre- 
sent.itives  to  Athens. 
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Mrs.  Moran  Ted,  David,  and  Susan  Mr,  Moran 

...  a busy  ivtersection  in  Springfield.  Ohio,  is  no  and  Airs.  Shevii’ood  b.  Aioran  (Frances  Harvey,  39 J' 

longer  a hazard  for  the  Aioran  youngsters  and  their  The  obstacles  they  met  in  attempting  to  give  the  city  a 


Schoolmates,  thanks  to  the  perseverance  of  Air.,  '39, 


traffic  light  make  up  this  unusual  story 


A Green  Light 

for  Mrs.  Moran 


HEN  MOST  of  the  housewives 
you  know  go  on  a shopping; 
spree,  you  can  wager  ten  to  one  that 
they’re  seeking  a bargain  in  something 
— whether  it’s  canned  salmon,  a rug 
for  the  nursery,  or  a new  dress  for  next 
week's  bridge  party.  But  very  few 
housewives  start  out  determined  to  find 
the  cheapest  possible  three-way  traffic 
light  in  good  condition  — yet  that  is 
exactly  what  Mrs.  Sherwood  Moran 
(Frances  Harvey,  ’39)  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  did;  and  that  is  just  the  begin- 
ning of  her  incredible  story. 

Still,  it  isn’t  the  beginning  either. 
Back  of  her  search  had  been  countless 
months  of  worry  as  two  of  her  three 
children  went  back  and  forth  to  Mc- 
Guffey  School,  struggling  four  times 
each  day  against  the  obstacle  course  of 
McCreight  Ave.  which  carries  the 
heavy  flow  of  traffic  to  and  from  the 
industrial  area  further  east.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  the  factory  rush  hour 
was  in  full  swing  just  when  the  chil- 
dren were  returning  from  school. 

At  that  time,  Mrs.  Moran  didn’t 
have  any  idea  of  going  shopping  for 
a traffic  light.  Wlien  she  and  Mr 
Moran,  also  ’39,  moved  to  Springfield 
two  years  ago,  they  were  more  than 
a little  distressed  when  they  witnessed 
the  afternoon  rush  of  children  from 


the  school  and  workers  from  the  fac- 
tories going  on  simultaneously  with 
no  traffic  control  at  the  busy  intersec- 
tion. In  Mrs.  Moran’s  words,  this  is 
what  they  saw:  "There  was  a touching 
little  scene  at  3:30  every  day  when 
the  shift  changed,  the  kids  came  home, 
and  three  small  sixth  graders  armed 
with  a long  stick  and  whistle  hopefully 
waved  their  arms,’’ 

She  hadn’t  watched  this  episode  re- 
peated many  times  before  she  was 
thoroughly  frightened  at  the  danger 
which  her  children  and  some  40  others 
in  their  neighborhood  faced  every  day. 
So  she  telephoned  a few  city'  officials: 
the  Chief  of  Police,  the  City  Manager, 
the  head  of  the  Safety  Council,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
All  listened  attentively  and  heartily 
agreed  that  the  intersection  badly 
needed  a light.  "Surely  you  can  under- 
stand, though,  Mrs.  Moran,  that  the 
city  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
necessary  $400  for  one  at  this  time. 
Perhaps  in  next  year’s  budget  . . .’’ 

During  the  following  months  Mrs. 
Moran  took  Teddy  and  Susan  across 
the  street  herself. 

• * * 

Then  came  the  joyful  news  that  the 
city  was  about  to  invest  in  five  new 
traffic  lights!  Hardly  able  to  believe 


her  ears  and  certain  that  her  worries 
were  about  over,  Mrs.  Moran  checked 
on  the  Mayor’s  plans  and  was  suddenly 
jolted  back  into  reality:  "Why,  we 
can’t  possibly  put  a light  there.  Both 
my  children  and  the  City  Manager’s 
children  go  to  McGuffey  School,  and 
you  know  how  quick  people  are  to 
criticize.  We’d  be  accused  of  showing 
favoritism.” 

"This  was  the  straw  that  broke  my 
willingness  to  deal  through  the  cus- 
tomary maze  of  American  democracy,” 
Mrs.  Moran  reports,  "and  I sat  down 
and  wrote  the  City  a letter  asking  if 
I might  buy  my  own  light.” 

So  that’s  how  it  happened  that  she 
went  out  one  day  to  look  for  a bargain 
in  traffic  lights. 

Following  up  a few  leads  from  the 
City  Manager,  she  discovered  in  nearby 
Bowersville  a light  similar  to  Spring- 
field  lights,  only  slightly  used  — $35. 
Mr.  Moran  paid  the  cash  to  the  village 
fathers,  loaded  the  light  into  the  car, 
and  delivered  it  in  person  to  the  Spring- 
field  City  Manager  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  Morans.  One  might  think, 
as  the  Morans  did,  that  this  meant  an 
end  to  the  story  — the  light  was  in- 
stalled and  everyone  lived  safely  and 
happily  ever  after.  Not  so. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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In  Appreciation 


Immediately  after  the  civic-minded 
couple  had  bestowed  their  unprece- 
dented ^ift,  the  City  Mana/;er  suddenly 
resi/;ned  to  accept  the  more  peaceful 
job  of  State  Liquor  Director.  His  suc- 
cessor, apparently  not  briefed  on  the 
Morans'  somewhat  irregular  conduct, 
arrived  at  his  desk  to  find  thereon  one 
three-way  traffic  li^ht  and  no  explana- 
tion. 

After  a week  or  so  of  telephoning 
and  explaining,  three  workmen  finally 
appeared  and  be^an  to  di^.  The  li^^ht 
was  actually  bein^  installed!  Mrs. 
Moran  describes  the  lon^  awaited  mo- 
ment when  preparations  were  com- 
pleted: "One  fine  day  the  light  blazed 
forth,  and  the  astonished  line  of  cars 
and  trucks  screeched  to  a stop,  jam- 
ming things  up  all  the  way  down  the 
hill,  across  the  bridge,  and  under  the 
railway  tracks,  while  the  children  glee- 
fully marched  across  the  street." 

With  suitable  emotion,  she  called  all 
the  officials  involved,  thanked  them, 
and  told  them  to  send  a bill  if  any  un- 
finished business  remained  between 
them.  The  City  Manager  accepted  her 
thanks  and  casually  remarked  that 
there  might  be  a small  charge. 

Mrs.  Moran  heard  no  more  until  a 
few  days  later  when  a newspaper  re- 
porter, who  had  just  gotten  wind  of 
the  story,  telephoned  her.  "1  under- 
stand,” said  he,  "that  the  City  is  send- 
ing you  a bill  for  S204  for  installation." 

(It  wasn’t  rumor.) 

# * # 

The  Morans,  with  their  redeeming 
sense  of  humor  which  has  carried  them 
through  the  months  of  this  safety  cam- 
paign as  it  has  through  previous  cam- 
paigns to  overcome  civic  lethargy,  have 
to  admit  that,  after  all,  they  "asked  for 
it. " Mrs.  Moran  isn’t  sure  they’ll  un- 
dertake another  such  venture  tomor- 
row, but  previous  records  show  that 
they  aren’t  people  to  sit  by  and  do  noth- 
ing when  something  needs  doing.  They 
believe  that  they,  as  well  as  others,  have 
a personal  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pens in  their  community,  and  that  it 
they  want  things  better,  there’s  only 
one  way  to  improve  them. 

Among  the  unpredictable  after- 
maths of  the  newspaper  report  that 
Associated  Press  wires  carried  to  un- 
numbered communities  outside  Spring- 
field  were  letters  asking  for  money  and 
advice,  letters  giving  money  and  ad- 
vice, numerous  telephone  calls,  and 
queries  from  friends  in  other  towns 
concerning  the  Morans’  sanity  and 
present  financial  status.  An  unknown 
woman  informed  them  that  she  hail 
submitted  tiie  story  to  Uonnn/ca  maga- 
zine for  a radio  "He;irt  o’  Cold"  con- 
test. "And  the  local  president  of  tlie 
CIO  asked  me  to  run  for  City  Com- 
mission on  his  slate,"  tidded  Mrs. 
Moran,  a bit  dazed  by  it  all. 


LARENCE  WARD  came  to 
Oberlin  in  1916  after  receiving 
his  education  at  Princeton  University 
and  teaching  architecture  at  Rutgers  and 
Princeton  for  several  years.  Thus,  he 
completes  his  3,^rd  year  of  service  to 
Oberlin  as  he  retires  as  head  of  the  fine 
arts  department  next  month. 

As  a t-eacher  and  scholar.  Clarence 
Ward  has  always  combined  enthusiasm 
with  objectivity  of  approach.  In  his 
special  field,  the  history  of  architecture, 
his  teaching  has  been  based  on  exten- 
sive travels  and  unstinted  research.  In 
his  many  contributions  to  that  field  his 
influence  has  reached  far  beyond  Ober- 
lin. 

In  addition  to  lectureships  held  at 
Princeton,  Columbia,  and  Chicago  Uni- 
versities, he  has  lectured  widely  for  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 
He  now  serves  as  a director  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Architectural  Historians.  With 
characteristic  generosity,  he  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  many  writers,  schol- 
ars, and  lecturers,  the  magnificent  pho- 
tographs of  ancient  cathedrals  which 
College  Photographer  Arthur  Prince- 
horn  took  in  France  under  his  direction. 
The  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,,  honored  them  in  Febru- 
ary when  these  pictures  constituted  the 
first  exhibition  of  photographs  ever 
hung  in  its  galleries  and  provided  illus- 
tration for  a lecture  by  Dr.  Ward  on 
Feb.  6. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the 
enthusiasm  for  architectural  research 
which  he  has  engendered  in  a great 
number  of  his  students  and  the  lasting 
interest  in  museum  collections  and  dis- 
plays which  has  been  kindled  by  his 
infectious  zeal. 

As  an  administrator , Dr.  Ward  has 
made  the  department  of  fine  arts  a 
focus  of  admiration  and  envy  through- 
out the  country.  In  it,  the  history  and 
the  practice  of  art  live  in  a happy  sym- 
biosis without  intruding  upon  each 
other’s  particularities.  Its  library  pro- 
vides facilities  for  extensive  re.search  in 
all  fields  of  art  history;  its  collection 
of  slides  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country;  its  technical  equipmcjit  is  the 
unfailing  subject  of  amazement  and 
awe-struck  comment  on  the  part  of 
every  visitor.  All  this  has  been  achieved 
without  imptiiritig  that  variety  of  in- 
terests and  inilividual  tetiching  methods 
in  the  depttrtmetit  without  which  all 
•administrative  work  defeats  its  own 
purpt  )se. 

As  a museum  director.  Dr.  Ward  has 
put  Oberliti  in  the  forelmnr  of  Ameri- 
can colleges.  Inspired  by  hitn,  gretit 
patrotis  such  as  Dr.  D.  P.  Allen  for 


Dr.  Clarence  Ward 
. . . next  month  will  retire  as  head 
of  the  fine  arts  department  and  di- 
rector of  the  Allen  Art  Museum, 
after  33  years  of  invaluable  service 

whom  the  art  museum  is  named,  Mrs. 
E.  Prentiss,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr., 
’91,  have  provided  the  means  for  the 
foundation  and  growth  of  an  art  col- 
lection which  during  his  stay  in  Ober- 
lin has  developed  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  casts  and  bric-a-brac  to  a well- 
rounded  college  museum  of  very  con- 
siderable rank.  Its  excellent  display, 
accomplished  in  spite  of  heavy  odds, 
owes  much  to  his  painstalking  practi- 
cal advice  and  design  down  to  the 
smallest  detail. 

As  an  architect.  Dr.  Ward  not  only 
personally  designed  the  building  and 
equipment  of  the  annex  which  houses 
the  department  proper,  but  he  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  cause  of  good 
architecture  in  atid  around  Oberlin  by 
designing  private  homes  and,  particu- 
larly, by  building  and  re-building  rural 
churches.  One  of  these  is  the  East 
Oberliti  Church  in  which  for  matiy 
years  he  found  time  and  energy  to  serve 
as  tninister. 

A Nitci'ial  i-sMic  nf  ilir  .Inurnal  of  tlu*  Socictv 
if  ArcliiU'i'tnral  1 1 i>»toiian''.  cniiI'iniiiK  llic 
ami  1 >cci'ml'cr.  Imlnl>r^^.  \va>  ih*ilicatr<| 

In  I W'.u  tl.  a tliifiMiir  of  tiu*  ll  O'It 

lainril  ilu-  principal  sptTclu'N  al  tin-  >>ni' 

piisiuin  nil  nuiliacval  aroliitrcturr  lu*l«l  in  OIutImi 
last  ()c-Pil)rr.  listnl  tlu-  lilk-s  ..f  all  llu'  masters 
tlK.sfs  wiiitc-ii  limin’  Dr.  W'aril's  Miporvisiim. 
ami  priiili'il  ili^M'sts  tif  ilinsr  theses  wliieh  «lrall 
with  atehiteetiire.  wiilt«-n  1>\  their  aiithms. 

The  ileilieation.  wiitten  hy  I'mli-ssors  \\oli- 
KaiiK  St(“ehnw  ami  I'alwaial  ( api's.  Jr..  ei'lleaKiies 

nf  Dr.  Wanl.  has  keen  ailapted  l>>  pennissinti 
i.(  the  [npinars  eilitnis  for  this  siiinmary  <>1 
Dr.  Wai.rs  .t.t  n-ats  of  .service  t"  Oheihn.  Me 
retires  in  June. 
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The  Concept  of  Moral  Force 

By  Lawrence  E.  Cole,  '18 


Sometimes  it  is  a ^’ood  thing  for 

a teacher  to  attempt  to  talk  about 
a problem  which  he  has  been  tillable  to 
solve.  Besides  giving  him  an  exercise 
in  the  practice  of  humility  it  can  help 
to  clarify  his  own  thinking.  And  it 
is  an  excellent  exercise  for  his  students; 
for  it  teaches  them  that  the  answers  are 
not  all  in  the  back  of  the  book,  that 
the  educational  enterprise  is  a joint 
one  in  which  faculty  and  students  are 
seeking  to  grapple  with  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

1 have  a problem.  On  at  least  a 
dozen  occasions  during  the  past  year, 
and  at  intervals  over  a much  longer 
period,  1 have  been  haunted  by  the 
awareness  of  a human  quality  for  which 
1 have  no  better  name  than  moral  force. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  quality  that  lends 
itself  to  laboratory  investigations.  It 
is  not  a trait  for  which  there  are  any 
simple  tests.  Almost  all  psychological 
treatises  skirt  the  topic,  as  though  it 
were  the  plague.  In  fact,  as  one  at- 
tempts to  describe  it  he  is  almost  driven 
to  deny  everything  that  the  science  of 
psychology  teaches;  for  this  moral 
force  seems  to  be  the  sort  of  thing 
which  triumphs  over  circumstances, 
defies  scientific  laws:  a kind  of  primal 
power  within  the  individual  which 
wins  through  to  achievement  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle.  It  is  a power  that  we 
describe  roughly  when  we  speak  of 
force  of  character,  or  will  power. 

Since  the  days  of  William  James, 
American  psychologists  have  been  in- 
clined to  leave  out  that  chapter  on  the 
will,  altogether.  In  fact,  as  psychology 
has  grown  increasingly  concerned  about 
its  status  as  a science  it  has  espoused 
the  assumptions  of  determinism. 
People  are  what  they  are  because  of 
things  done  to  them,  especially  during 
their  early  infancy.  It  is  the  impact  of 
stimuli  which  shapes  the  man,  the  im- 
pact of  the  culture,  the  family  frame. 
Oh,  it  is  true  that  we  have  shifted  a 
part  of  the  problem  over  to  what  we 
call  motives,  or  drives.  But  these  drives 
are  shaped,  too,  by  the  field  within 
which  the  individual  develops.  They 
are  strong  when  the  environment  fails 
to  supply  needed  materials,  such  as 
food,  and  strong  when  certain  acts 
bring  release  or  reinforcement.  Liv- 
ing creatures,  driven  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  a world  which  only  partially 
satisfies  their  needs,  develop  patterns 
of  striving  which  are  predictable. 
Given  the  organism  with  its  needs,  and 


Note — l-’sychology  Professor  Cole  in 
these  pages  puts  his  finger  on  a force 
stron.ger  than  atomic  force,  a force  which 
enables  human  beings  to  fight  back  and 
transform  the  conditions  that  threaten 
them:  a moral  force.  It  was  originally 
given  on  Apr.  21  as  one  of  four  senior 
assembly  talks. 


the  milieu  with  its  reinforcing  and 
punishing  agents,  the  individual 
emerges  shaped;  and  the  laws  for  this 
development  process  are  daily  being 
refined  in  the  laboratory. 

No  one  consults  the  experimental 
animal  about  all  this.  No  one  asks 
the  rat  and  the  guinea  pig,  "What  is 
your  will  in  this  matter?”  And  no  one 
praises  the  animal  when,  in  spite  of  all 
punishments  and  deprivations  he  per- 
sists in  a course  of  action  uphill,  against 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  In 
fact,  the  experimenter  would  regard 
such  a subject  as  a most  puzzling  and 
unwelcome  member  of  his  animal 
colony.  If,  in  complete  honesty,  he 
reports  the  data  for  such  a subject,  he 
is  apt  to  segregate  these  facts,  develop 
a special  explanation  and  nomenclaure 
for  them.  Such  an  animal  shows  a 
fixation,  a pathological  lack  of  flexi- 
bility. He  should  adapt,  and  adjust  to 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  For 
is  not  all  behavior  determined?  And 
are  not  these  the  conditions  which  de- 
termine? 

We  have  developed  a similar  atti- 
tude toward  mental  illness.  Those  of 
you  who  have  acquired  your  abnormal 
psychology  from  the  movies  — and  who 
can  escape  it,  in  these  days  — will 
know  that  it  was  something  in  early 
childhood  which  produced  the  patho- 
logical twist.  A parent  who  did  not 
love  or  could  not  understand,  a sibling 
who  competed  with  the  patient  for 
parental  affection,  or  some  traumatic 
episode  which  had  to  be  shoved  out  of 
mind  because  of  the  anxiety  produced 
by  its  recall,  an  anxiety  the  mind  sim- 
ply could  not  tolerate.  So  widespread 
is  this  notion  becoming,  so  completely 
is  it  being  assimilated  into  our  culture, 
that  it  is  becoming  the  one  great  ration- 
alization of  our  times.  It  explains  our 
own  neurotic  twists,  our  prejudices,  our 
laziness.  Instead  of  a complaint  about 
something  that  he  has  eaten,  the  dyspep- 
tic can  now  say,  "It  must  have  been 
something  my  parents  did  to  me  in  the 
early  oral  stage." 


An  it  has  become  so  much  a part  of 
culture  that  the  courts  and  the  bar 
associations  are  disrurbed  about  it.  If 
one  can  explain  every  neurotic  symp- 
tom by  an  appeal  to  the  unconscious 
mind  and  an  early  childhood  trauma  — 
and  not  only  explain,  but  justify  — 
then  why  not  justify  the  crime?  It 
must  have  been  an  overwhelming  wave 
of  hosrility  and  aggression  welling  up 
from  my  unconscious,  when  1 pulled 
the  trigger.  My  id-impulses  over- 
whelmed my  ego  and  super-ego.  And 
so,  dear  members  of  the  jury,  since  this 
is  a natural  and  determined  event 
which  can  happen  to  you,  1 beg  of  you 
to  sentence  me  to  a period  of  psycho- 
therapy in  order  that  the  forces  in  my 
character  structure  may  be  redistrib- 
uted. Otherwise  it  can  happen  again. 

The  psychologist  who  functions  as 
a counselor  for  students  who  have 
various  personal  and  scholastic  prob- 
lems is  placed  in  an  interesting  posi- 
tion. Particularly  if  he  counsels  those 
who  have  studied  in  his  own  field.  For 
he  discovers  that  psychology,  itself,  can 
be  used  as  a mechanism  of  defense,  as 
an  explanation  for  his  state,  as  a justi- 
fication for  a state  of  passivity,  of  do- 
nothing-ness.  "You,  yourself  told  us," 
the  student  can  say,  "that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a free  will.  You,  your- 
self, explained  these  things  in  terms 
of  conditioning,  childhood  experience." 
Now  here  the  student  is,  in  a predica- 
ment, and,  according  to  your  own  anal- 
ysis it  is  one  from  which  he  can  extri- 
cate himself  only  by  dint  of  a strong 
and  continued  application  of  his  own 
unaided  effort.  No  one  can  do  it  for 
him.  And  there  he  sits,  sprawled  in 
his  chair,  resting  on  the  middle  por- 
tion of  his  vertebral  column.  Effort  is 
precisely  the  thing  he  is  "fresh  out  of. ' 
And,  according  to  all  the  assumptions 
of  your  science,  this  is  precisely  the 
thing  which  must  be.  Given  this  or- 
ganism with  this  family  background, 
growing  up  in  the  particular  segment 
of  the  culture  through  which  he  came, 
this  spineless  human  creature  is  pre- 
cisely what  should  emerge.  Gan  one 
tell  him  to  work  up  a drive?  As  well 
provide  him  with  instructions  as  to 
how  to  lift  himself  by  the  bootstraps! 
Can  one  be  the  goad,  the  exciting 
agent,  the  one  who  threatens  and  an- 
gers him  until  he  is  galvanized  into 
action?  Is  the  counselor  to  supply 
the  moral  force?  And  does  he  have  an 
infinite  and  inexhaustible  wellspring 
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of  energy  that  will  electrify  and  char;>e 
every  run-down  battery  in  the  student 
body?  Who  will  counsel  with  the 

counselor?  Unless  we  can  devise  a 
psycholo;>y  which  will  enable  the  in- 
dividual to  extricate  himself  from  these 
difficulties  one  can  foresee  that  the 
profession  of  "battery-chargers"  is  p,o- 
in^  to  have  to  be  tremendously  en- 
larged. The  most  conservative  esti- 

mates would  place  the  number  of  those 
in  our  present-day  society,  who  need 
help,  at  somewhere  around  12  to  15 
millions. 

* * * 

One  tiling  which  hampers  us,  as 
psycholo^;ists,  in  this  matter  is  that 
our  studies  have  been  so  lar^^ely  de- 
voted to  those  who  have  run  out  of  this 
moral  force.  Tliese  are  the  ones  to 
whom  we  devote  the  time  and  effort 
required  to  trace  the  whole  course  of 
development  from  birth  to  maturity. 
Those  who  have  won  through  to  sub- 
stantial achievement,  to  mental  health, 
to  the  sense  of  inner  freedom,  to  the 
power  to  manage  and  improve  their 
own  affairs,  we  never  trouble  to  study 
with  the  same  decree  of  intensity.  Or 
we  leave  them  to  the  biographers,  to 
those  who  come  to  praise  Caesar,  or  to 
vilify  him,  to  those  who  have  to  pick 
up  the  fra^’inents  of  information  left 
after  the  man's  death.  The  full-bodied 
portraits  of  living  individuals  success- 
fully solving  their  own  moral  problems, 
done  with  the  attention  to  details  which 
we  give  to  the  pathological  case,  has 
scarcely  been  attempted. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Orthopsychiatric  Association  in  Chi- 
cago, Dr.  Jean  Marfarlane  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Child  Welfare  called 
our  attention  to  this  fact.  We  have 
been  too  concerned  with  those  who 
have  run  down,  who  are  "fresh  out  of " 
effort,  who  are  fixated  upon  their  in- 
fancy, who  show  every  pathological 
weakness,  and  we  have  missed  the  pat- 
ent fact  that  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  human  beings  have  surmounted  the 
very  obstacles  which  we  call  pathogenic, 
in  our  clinical  cases.  They  live  down 
their  past,  plan  futures  that  are  realiz- 
able, learn  from  their  mistakes,  develop 
strength  from  struggling  witli  handi- 
caps, and  ask  neither  fear  nor  favor  of 
others.  They  transcend  their  limited  en- 
vironments, they  rise  to  a position 
where  they  can  name  the  name  of  the 
condition  in  their  cuittire  which  has 
harmed  them;  and  they  organize  others 
to  fight  this  very  condition!  Instead  of 
being  a supine  automaton  that  is  pas- 
sively molded  by  its  etivironment,  a 
human  being  Ciiii  be  a force  that  tran- 
scetids  its  environmetu,  that  fights 
back,  th;tt  transforms  the  cotiditions 
which  threareti  him.  Iti  short,  he  frfw 
detnonstrate  some  of  this  mysteriotis 
qutility  we  call  moral  force.  And  I am 


persuaded  that  this  is  the  most  amazing, 
the  most  mysterious,  the  most  fascinat- 
ing form  of  energy  that  exists.  It  is 
more  powerful  than  atomic  energy,  for 
it  has  produced  and  will  control  atomic 
energy.  It  is  more  powerful  than  the 
power  of  dictators,  for  it  will  over- 
throw them.  It  is  more  powerful  than 
the  threat  of  death,  for  it  has  defied 
death.  It  is  more  powerful  than  hunger, 
for  it  has  endured  prolonged  fasts.  It 
is  as  powerful  as  love,  as  clear-sighted 
as  the  vision  of  truth  itself,  as  calculated 
to  lift  the  heart  as  beauty.  It  moves  us. 
* * * 

If  we  could  only  see  its  shape.  A few 
things  seem  dear,  and  perhaps  we  can 
come  nearer  to  grasping  its  essence  by 
stating  precisely  what  it  is  not. 

Of  this  I feel  most  certain.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  force  a dictator  possesses. 
He  may  stand  at  the  peak  of  a mono- 
lithic state.  He  may  be  backed  by 
the  air  force  and  the  secret  police.  His 
picture  may  hang  in  every  schoolroom 
until  by  sheer  force  of  conditioning 
each  school  child  can  repeat,  "I  want 
to  be  like  Stalin.  I want  to  be  like 
Stalin.”  Yet  he  will  be  without  this 
because  he  has  to  be  backed  by  the 
secret  police,  censorship,  guards,  propa- 
ganda. He  dares  not  move  from  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  of  his  palace 
guard.  Louis  Fisher  draws  a most  tell- 
ing contrast  in  this  respect  between 
Gandhi  and  Stalin.  When  Stalin 
"travels  his  private  train  moves  secretly; 
nobody  is  informed;  nobody  is  permit- 


ted to  approach  the  tracks.  At  his 
former  wife’s  funeral  in  November 
19.52,  Stalin  walked  through  the  streets 
of  Moscow  behind  the  coffin.  But  the 
secret  police  had  previously  cleared 
those  streets  and  posted  special  agents 
in  the  apartments  along  the  route  to 
keep  the  people  away  from  the  win- 
dows. Gandhi’s  life  is  an  open  book.” 
(Gandhi  and  Stalin:  Harper  and 

Brothers.) 

This  rubbery  little  bespectacled,  be- 
diapered  man  walked  unguarded  into 
the  village  torn  but  the  day  before  by 
the  bitterest  conflict  between  Moslem 
and  Hindu.  Barely  a hundred  pounds 
in  weight,  a tiny  bundle  of  metabolized 
goat’s  milk,  salad,  and  fruit  juice,  he 
carried  the  power  of  more  than  three 
hundred  million  followers  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  a power  that  compelled 
others  to  move  as  he  led  by  the  truth  of 
his  own  understanding  of  them,  and  by 
the  love  that  bound  his  people  to  him. 
When  Stalin  is  forgotten  as  the  little 
man  who  ruled  Russia  with  a vicious 
iron  hand  in  the  years  between  the 
beginnings  of  Russia’s  awakening  and 
the  true  beginning  of  the  Russia  that 
is  to  be,  Gandhi  will  be  revered  and 
loved  by  a nation  which  was  freed  from 
an  oppressive  yoke  ...  by  moral  force. 

* * * 

This  concept  of  moral  force  can  be 
illustrated,  too,  by  the  kind  of  trans- 
formation which  comes  into  a life,  a 
transformation  which  lifts  it  from  the 
rut  of  boredom  and  discontent,  and 
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galvanizes  it  into  productive  activity, 
into  that  sweetest  and  most  satisfying; 
experience  whicii  comes  with  the  full 
expression  of  creative  powers.  1 think 
of  Charles  Darwin  as  a student,  and 
then  of  Charles  Darwin  the  man.  As 
a student  Darwin  describes  himself  as 
a kind  of  sport,  a rat-catcher,  a card- 
player,  a dabbler  in  ideas,  a thorouj;h 
disappointment  to  his  family  and  to 
himself.  Even  up  to  the  voyage  of  the 
Beagle  when  that  great  conception  of 
evolutionary  development  began  tt) 
take  shape  in  his  mind  there  was  very 
little  evidence  of  anything  noteworthy. 
Indeed,  Darwin  must  have  felt  like  the 
black  sheep  of  an  otherwise  gifted 
family;  and  in  a British  middle-class 
family  that  has  a tradition  of  public 
service,  distinguished  writing,  a family 
in  which  everyone  really  amounts  to 
something,  Darwin's  predicament  must 
have  cost  him  considerable  inner  tor- 
ment. He  must  have  been  pretty  much 
like  the  student  I once  saw,  who  was 
flunking  Zoology  1,  over-sleeping  in 
the  forenoon,  and  fiddling  away  the 
night  hours  over  the  beer-mug  and  the 
card-table,  protesting  all  the  while  that 
sonietbne  he  intended  to  be  a great 
psychiatrist.  Inwardly  he  was  full  of 
Weltschmerz,  self-pity,  and  a bitter 
self-castigation.  Outwardly  he  was  a 
gay  blade,  somewhat  bored.  He  knew 
what  he  should  do,  he  could  not  even 
take  the  first  steps  toward  it. 

But  Darwin  found  his  stride.  Or 
the  idea  took  hold  of  Darwin.  And  it 
made  a man  of  him.  A man  who  could 
work  for  twenty  long  years  at  the  slow 
process  of  verifying  his  insight,  ac- 
cumulating the  evidence,  making  cer- 
tain that  he  was  not  misled,  without 
publication,  without  recognition,  fas- 
cinated by  the  unfolding  vision  of  a 
truth  which  altered  the  entire  face  of 
reality,  a conception  so  bold  that  it 
challenged  the  thinking  of  an  entire 
generation  and  left  it  radically  altered, 
incapable  of  returning  to  its  former 
shape. 

* * * 

It  is  hard  to  spot  the  factors  that 
are  responsible  for  such  transforma- 
tions as  these.  They  occur  in  the  most 
unlikely  places.  Take  the  case  of  Nehru, 
the  Indian  leader,  who  fits  our  defini- 
tion of  moral  force,  too.  One  of  the 
most  fascinating  personalities  that  this 
century  has  produced,  a most  compli- 
cated mixture  of  East  and  West,  of  con- 
viction and  self-doubt,  of  reflective 
philosopher  and  crowd  leader,  of  artist 
and  statesman,  of  agnosticism  and  reli- 
gious sensibility.  But  a power!  And 
arising  in  an  indulgent  household  of  a 
high-caste  Hindu  family  of  great 
weath.  As  well  look  for  the  leader  of 
the  masses  among  the  Boston  Brahm- 
ins! 


As  I have  said,  his  childhood  was 
sheltered,  his  parents  indulgent,  his 
class  that  of  a high-caste  Brahmin.  His 
youth  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge  where 
he  had  been  sent  to  study,  introduced 
him  into  an  upper-class  English  atmos- 
phere dominated  by  the  art-for-art’s- 
sake  cult  of  Walter  Pater  and  Oscar 
Wilde.  Talking  often  far  into  the 
night  — as  students  do  — he  acquired 
a vague  mixture  of  socialism  and 
watery  esthetics,  windy  talk,  not  too 
serious.  Certainly  he  showed  no  al- 
teration in  his  course.  Trained  for 
the  bar,  and  full  of  the  laws  of  property, 
he  returned  to  India  and  the  life  of  a 
young  civil  servant — in  his  own  words 
— somewhat  empty  headed  and  con- 
ceited, a young  man  about  town,  just  a 
bit  bored  with  the  whole  routine  of  a 
pointless  and  futile  existence.  No 
moral  force  here! 

Yet  within  a few  years  time  this  man 
risked  prison  sentences,  spending  nine 
long  terms  of  the  best  years  of  his  life 
within  the  narrow  and  defiled  limits  of 
Indian  jails.  He  waged  a speaking 
campaign,  in  one  season,  in  his  efforts 
to  arouse  and  free  India,  a campaign 
which  took  him  on  foot,  by  ox-cart, 
into  the  back  country,  working  through 
gruelling  18-hour  days,  addressing  a 
dozen  meetings  each  day,  talking  in  ten 
strenuous  months  to  audiences  num- 
bering ten  million  persons. 

It  was  the  peasants,  he  says,  who  made 
a man  of  him.  The  peasants  . . . and 
Gandhi.  Drawn  into  their  villages  to 
investigate  the  intolerable  conditions 
under  which  they  lived  "he  found  him- 
self faced  with  enormous  gatherings 
which  seemed  to  spring  up  spontane- 
ously . . . and  their  eyes  glistened  and 
seemed  to  expect  strange  happenings 
which  would,  as  if  by  miracle,  put  an 
end  to  their  long  misery  . . . They 
showered  their  affection  on  us”  he 
writes,  "and  looked  on  us  with  loving 
and  hopeful  eyes,  as  if  we  were  the 
bearers  of  good  tidings,  the  guides  who 
were  to  lead  them  to  the  promised  land. 
Looking  at  them  and  their  misery  and 
overflowing  gratitude,  I was  filled  with 
.shame  and  sorrow  — shame  at  my  own 
ea.sy-going  and  comfortable  life  and 
our  pietty  politics  of  the  city  which 
ignored  this  vast  multitude  of  semi- 
naked  sons  and  daughters  of  India.” 

"A  new  picture  of  India  seemed  to 
rise  before  me,”  he  notes,  "naked,  starv- 
ing, crushed,  and  utterly  miserable. 
And  their  faith  in  us,  casual  visitors 
from  the  distant  city,  embarrassed  me 
and  filled  me  with  a new  responsibility 
that  frightened  me.” 

One  could  say  that  it  was  the  masses 
of  India,  and  their  plight,  which  made 
a man  out  of  callow  youth,  which 
galvanized  a bored  and  frustrated 


dilettante  into  a man  of  action  and  of 
moral  force.  Nehru  had  to  become 
human  before  he  could  beccjine  great. 
He  had  to  be  moved  out  of  the  shallow 
rut  of  egoti.sm  by  the  emotional  pull  of 
the  plight  of  India.  By  his  relation  to 
and  identification  with  his  fellow-man 
he  found  a meaning  for  his  existence. 

* * • 

Again  1 would  like  to  make  one- 
final  attempt  to  tell  you  about  this 
concept  of  moral  force  by  telling  you 
what  it  is  not.  It  comes  to  my  mind, 
easily,  as  I think  about  this  high-caste 
Brahmin’s  relations  with  his  fellow 
Indians  — even  the  untouchables  — for 
the  case  I have  in  mind  is  that  of  an- 
other leader  with  a quite  different  out- 
look. I would  speak  of  Hermann 
Goering,  Nazi  No.  2,  whom  the  Ameri- 
can psychologist  assigned  to  the  trial 
of  these  leaders  described  as  "an  ami- 
able psychopath.”  Amiable,  yes,  but 
sadistic,  swindling,  drug-taking,  vain, 
egotistic,  a pompous  parader  of  re- 
splendent uniforms,  and  a grovelling 
worshipper  (in  public)  of  his  Fuhrer. 
And  I might  add,  a student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich  just  28  years  ago. 

If  Hermann  were  sitting  where  you 
are  now,  I could  hear  him  snort.  Mora! 
force!  What  hogwash  is  that!  Love  for 
the  masses!  What  perverted  doctrine 
is  this?  For  Goering  was  brought  up, 
as  were  other  members  of  the  military 
caste,  on  a kind  of  perverted  Nietz- 
schcan  doctrine  of  the  Ubermensch. 
The  masses,  what  are  they  but  snivel- 
ling dolts  who  don't  know  enough  to 
come  in  out  of  the  rain?  These  are 
his  own  words,  when  the  psychologist 
asked  him  about  the  atttitude  of  the 
German  people  toward  war: 

"Why,  of  course,  the  people  don’t 
want  war,”  Goering  shrugged.  "Why 
should  some  poor  slob  on  a farm  want 
to  risk  his  life  in  a war  when  the  best 
he  can  get  out  of  it  is  to  come  back  to 
his  farm  in  one  piece?  Naturally  the 
common  people  don’t  want  war; 
neither  in  Russia  nor  in  England  nor  in 
America,  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  Ger- 
many. That  is  understood.  But  after 
all,  it  is  the  leaders  of  the  country  who 
determine  the  policy  and  it  is  always 
a simple  matter  to  drag  the  people 
along,  whether  it  is  a democracy  or 
a fascist  dictatorship  or  a parliament  or 
a Communist  dictatorship.  "Voice  or 
no  voice,  the  people  can  always  be 
brought  to  the  bidding  of  the  leaders. 
That  is  easy.  All  you  have  to  do  is  tell 
them  they  are  being  attacked  and  de- 
nounce the  pacifists  for  lack  of  patrio- 
tism and  exposing  the  country  to 
danger.  It  works  the  same  in  any 
country.” 

Herman  Goering,  amiable  psycho- 
path. I.Q.  138. 
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— Spotlight  on 

The  Campus  Coiiiineiitator 

REPORTING  THE  STUDENT  SIDE  OF  OBERLIN  NEWS 


Ah,  Nostalgia  . . . 

It  is  spring  again  on  the  campus  and 
these  are  the  students'  reactions: 
that  fashionably  powdered  and 
rouged  faces  now  remain  unpowdered, 
unrouged,  revealing  fashionably  red- 
dened and  peeling  faces  . . . 

that  what  was  once  long  and  flowing 
hair  is  now  bobbed  or  compactly  pin- 
ned behind  one  ear  . . . 

that  white  arms  long  covered  with 
sleeves  are  now  covered  with  little  red 
mosquito  bites,  which  in  turn,  are 
covered  with  soothing  white  salves  . . . 

that  starched  shirts  and  ties  to  class 
have  been  replaced  by  white  and 
maroon  tee-shirts  announcing  that  the 
wearers  are  both  learning  and  labor- 
ing ..  . 

that  neat  white  off-the-shoulder 
blouses  and  multi-colored  skirts  have 
replaced  the  darker,  warmer,  less  re- 
vealing apparel  . . . 

* * # 

It  is  spring  again  on  the  campus,  and 
these  are  the  social  effects: 

that  the  per  system  for  women  is 
getting  increasingly  harder  to  take  . . . 

that  two  bicycles,  one  with  and  one 
without  a crossbar  are  often  seen 

deserted  in  the  arb  leaning  affection- 

ately against  a single  tree  . . . 

that  the  coke  and  ice  cream  cone 
have  replaced  the  cup  of  coffee  and 
doughnut  as  the  feature  date-bait  . . . 

that  picnics  to  the  quarry,  or  to  the 
Roadside  Park,  or  to  the  lake,  or  to 
Chance  Creek  are  far  more  attractive 
than  the  Saturday  dance  . . . 

* * # 

Yes,  it  is  spring  again.  These  are  the 
effects  on  the  classroom: 

that  Con  windows,  long  sealed 
against  the  cold,  are  open  once  again 
and  belching  art  . . . 

that  color  harmony  class  has  left  the 
art  building  in  search  of  greener 
fields  . . . 

that  term  papers  have  become  shorter 
and  less  carefully  typed  — and  the 

professors  read  them  with  somewhat 
less  than  the  usual  interest  . . . 

that  students,  in  general,  have  be- 
come Platonic  philo.sopher-kings  in  ra- 
tionalizing away  that  last  bhiebook 
grade  . . . 

# * « 

Spring  is  here!  The  new  grass  on 
Tappan  St|uare  cleverly  hitles  the  three 
inch  puddles  from  (he  unsuspecting 
feet  of  bird-watchers.  I'or,  you  see,  it 
has  been  raining.  And  it  is  still  rttin- 


by  Jonah  Kalb,  '49 

ing.  But  the  lawns  are  green  again, 
and  the  trees  are  again  in  full  bloom. 
As  if  born  anew  every  year,  Oberlin  is 
again  young  — and  growing. 

The  physical  plant  is  growing,  too, 
and  the  students  are  watching  the 
progress  of  the  two  new  dormitories 
and  the  heating  plant  with  considerable 
interest.  Harkness  and  Fairchild 
Houses,  residences  promised  to  senior 
women  for  next  fall,  are  the  half-built 
museums  for  students  with  a free  hour. 
The  physicists  claim  that  they  are  in- 
vestigating the  technical  progress  of 
cement  and  plaster  application.  Wom- 
en, even  the  freshmen,  claim  that  they 
are  looking  over  the  rooms  they  intend 
to  occupy  next  fall,  even  though  the 
floors  are  not  quite  down,  nor  the  an- 
ticipated French  windows  quite  fin- 
ished. But  the  truth  is  that  they  are 
all  just  looking,  because  the  buildings 
are  growing,  and  it  is  fun  to  watch,  and 
because  it  is  spring. 

Almost  All  Quiet . . . 

All  is  relatively  quiet  on  the  "student 
opinion"  front.  It  seems  that  the  stu- 
dents have  done  little  recently  to  arouse 
administrative  reaction,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, in  return,  has  done  little  to 
arouse  the  students.  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  recent  actions  on 
women’s  pers,  there  is  a new  peace. 
The  mass  verbal  battles  which  domi- 
nated the  midwinter  months,  and 
which  caused  some  fairly  serious  fric- 
tion, are  now  over.  Along  with  the 
buildings  and  the  natural  wonders  of 
Ohio  in  the  spring,  the  minds  and 
spirits  of  the  students  grow  in  peaceful, 
personal  ways. 

This  one  exception,  however,  wom- 
en's pers,  is  perhaps  worth  analysis,  for 
if  nothing  else,  it  illustrates  perfectly  the 
frustration  of  student  democracy.  It 
is  debatable,  of  course,  whether  or  not 
students  who  have  met  Oberlin's  en 
trance  requirements  for  scholarship 
and  character,  and  who  have  main- 
tained these  standards  through  vary- 
ing periods  of  titne  on  the  campus, 
really  are  capable  of  decitling  even 
trivial  things  for  themselves.  But  the 
students  believe  that  they  (\m  think  lor 
them.selves,  and  the  profes.sors  who  pass 
them  in  their  courses  must  agree  or 
adtnit  neglect  ol  tiuty. 

Late  in  Febriniry,  the  Student  Gon- 
gress,  designed  specifically  lor  un- 
covering sources  ol  suulent  dissatis- 
faction, advocatetl  a revision  ol  the 
women's  per  system.  Then,  with  the 


congress'  recommendations  as  a guide, 
the  Women’s  Self  Government  League 
sent  a slate  of  recommendations  for 
pers  revision  to  the  Dean  of  Women. 
From  there,  it  went  to  the  Women’s 
Board,  a body  composed  of  administra- 
tive officials,  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  students.  The  Board  granted  some 
of  the  WSGL  proposals,  modified 
some,  and  rejected  others  completely. 

As  if  still  unconvinced  about  the 
student  position  on  these  matters,  a 
general  referendum  was  held  on  the 
rejected  elements  of  the  WSGL  pro- 
posals. A sizeable  plurality  of  the 
women  insisted  on  revision.  Faced 
with  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  stu- 
dents really  wanted  these  revisions,  the 
Board  sent  the  proposals  to  the  general 
faculty,  and  in  a move  that  defies  gen- 
eral student  comprehension,  the  faculty 
upheld  the  Women's  Board  and  again 
rejected  the  student  demands. 

The  argument  centered  around  ex- 
tension of  pers  for  junior  women,  who 
wanted  rights  equal  with  those  of  the 
seniors.  They  argued  for  more  re- 
sponsibilities— the  right  to  decide 
little  things  for  themselves.  The  Wom- 
en’s Board  reasoned  that  juniors  could 
exercise  all  the  responsibilities  they 
wanted  to  between  the  hours  of  seven 
and  eleven.  The  faculty  agreed  with 
the  Board. 

The  most  impressive  thing  about  the 
whole  controversy  is  not  the  individual 
decision,  for  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  even  if  the  student  demands  had 
been  granted,  there  would  be  no  wide- 
spread change  of  sleeping  habits.  But 
the  philosophy  behind  the  decision  is 
significant,  for  not  even  the  most  naive 
of  the  women  still  believe  they  govern 
themselves.  The  student  congress,  the 
WSGL  decision,  and  the  referendum, 
all  indicators  of  student  opinion, 
pointed  the  same  way.  The  Womens 
Board  and  the  general  faculty  decided 
otherwise. 

On  the  campus  now,  there  is  general 
disappointment,  btit  no  uprisings.  The 
women  have  waded  through  miles  of 
red  tape  for  nothing,  but  they  accept 
the  tiecision  and  wait  for  another  year. 
Besides,  there  are  other  things  to  think 
about.  After  all,  it  is  spring. 


The  Girls'  Collegiate  School 
of  Claremont,  California 

Thorouith  college  preparation  and 
general  courses:  art,  mu.sic,  drama. 
Small  classes.  Ilealthful  oiittloor  life. 
'IVnnis  . . . Riding  . . . Swimming 
W’rife  for  Inform<ition 

Mary  A.  I-dwards  . Oherlhi 
Mijrii:l  Sait  Utiiv.  of  Toronto 
I 102  Amlicrst  Ave.,  Claremont,  C.al. 
Meadowlark  School  for  Grades  2-6 
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OlUJRUNIANS  GA' 

. , . for  their  iwuiuil  meeting  Ahir.  25,  ivith  Thomas 
E.  Harris.  '3.3.  and  Melville  T.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  '38,  as 
featured  speakers  from  OberUn.  Seated  at  the  head 
of  the  table  above,  left  to  right,  are  treasurer  Paul 
II.  F.rler.  '32.  and  Mrs.  Etler  tLouise  Wakeman, 
'32/.'  .Mr.  Harris;  Mrs.  Thomas  ''X''atkins  (Dorothy 
Hayford.  '38/.  pre.Eulenl:  Mr.  Kennedy:  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Wells  (Dorothy  Stevens.  ’38/  and-  Mr.  Wells, 
'42.  vice-president. 


riiER  IN  Pittsburgh 

Looking  down  the  far  side  of  the  long  table, 
you  see  Mrs.  James  Geegan  (Cora  Woodford,  '96): 
Mrs.  Roy  Dougall  (Nellie  Moorhead,  ’99):  John 
Palmer,  ’32;  Rev.,  ’16,  and  Airs.  Owen  Walton,  and 
Rev.  Amos  Brackeen,  t'43.  On  the  near  side,  left  to 
right,  are  Madelaine  P.vnich.  ’30;  Adelaide  Brecken- 
ridge,  ’09;  Airs.  Francis  J.  Lloyd  (Lillian  Alattheivs. 
x’24),  her  daughter,  and.  Mr.  Lloyd;  Gretchen  Fng- 
strom,  '46.  and  a friend:  and  Air.,  x’44,  and 
BFns  Forbush,  Jr.  (Lois  Dambach,  ’44) 


A umni 


Canton  Alumni  Play  Host  to 
Campbell,  Keesey,  in  April 

Presided  over  by  its  president,  John 
A.  Sessions,  '18,  the  Stark  County  Ober- 
lin  Club  of  Ohio  met  at  the  Canton 
■VMCA  for  a baked  ham  dinner  on 
Monday  evening,  Apr.  25. 

Speaker  for  the  occasion  was  Prof. 
J.  Arthur  Campbell,  '38,  who  described 
to  the  40  members  present,  "The  Fu- 
ture Uses  of  Atomic  Energy."  His 
talk  dealt  with  the  progress  currently 
being  made  to  bring  atomic  discoveries 
into  service  for  medical  and  other  uses, 
as  well  as  for  weapons  of  destruction. 

Alumni  Secretary  C.  Robert  Keesey, 
'45,  was  on  hand  to  report  on  news  of 
building  progress  on  the  campus,  the 
appointments  of  Dean  Blair  Stewart  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
of  Dean  David  R.  Robertson  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Alumni  Association.  May- 
nard W.  Everson,  '41,  sang  a group  of 
three  vocal  solos,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Everson  ( Beatrice  Myers,  '41). 

The  present  officers  will  continue  in 
office  for  the  coming  year,  except  for 
Mr.  F.verson,  the  treasurer,  who  re- 
signed to  return  to  Oberlin  for  grad- 
uate study.  Carl  W.  Peirce,  '()(),  will 
serve  as  treasurer  in  his  place. 


Clubs 

Oregonians  Entertain  New  Dean,- 
Whiting  Williams  Addresses  Club 

On  Saturday,  Apr.  30,  the  Oregon 
Oberlin  Club  entertained  "Whiting 
Williams,  '99,  m'l  1,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Blair  Stewart  at  luncheon  at  the  Con- 
gress Hotel  in  Portland.  Dr.  Stewart, 
professor  of  economics  at  Reed  Col- 
lege, and  newly  appointed  dean  of 
Oberlin's  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
gave  a brief  address,  expressing  antici- 
pation for  his  new  work  and  the  en- 
larged opportunity  it  presented.  The 
Club,  in  return,  offered  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  its  best  wishes  for  a successful 
experience  in  Oberlin. 

Mr.  Williams,  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon, created  a realistic  Oberlin  at- 
mosphere as  he  spoke  reminiscently  of 
his  latter  college  days  and  of  his  close 
association  with  Oberlin  throughout 
his  life,  as  the  first  assistant  to  the 
president,  as  a former  chairman  of  the 
Alumni  Fund,  and  as  a class  president. 
He  cited  true  incidents  in  his  life  and 
the  lives  of  others  to  illustrate  the  ways 
in  which  Oberlin  has  influenced  its 
sons  and  daughters.  Speaking  with 
authority,  he  pointed  to  the  King- 
Bosworth  influence  upon  the  lives  of 
the  men  and  women  who  had  studied 
under  President  King  and  Dr.  Bos- 


worth,  and  on  his  own  thinking  in  his 
work  as  an  industrial  relations  consul- 
tant. 

In  the  absence  of  the  acting  presi- 
dent, Edwin  Berry,  x'35,  Pliny  Clark, 
'03,  served  as  toastmaster.  About  18 
members  attended. 

China  News,  Square  Dance, 

Folk  Songs,  Movies,  Spark 
Philadelphia  Dinner  Meeting 

Folk  songs  sung  to  guitar  accom- 
paniment, a rapid-fire  radio  style  news 
report  of  Oberlin  campus  news,  colored 
movies  of  the  1948  Mock  Convention 
narrated  by  C.  Robert  Keesey,  '45,  gen- 
eral alumni  secretary,  and  a description 
of  education  China-style  by  Melville 
T.  Kennedy,  '38,  director  of  the  Ober- 
lin Shansi  Memorial  Association,  high- 
lighted the  May  5 dinner  meeting  of 
Philadelphia  alumni,  held  in  the  down- 
town YMCA, 

Presided  over  by  Wendell  S.  Nieder- 
hauser,  '25,  president  of  the  club,  the 
dinner  featured  a New  York  Central 
menu  bearing  pictures  of  the  Oberlin 
campus  at  each  person's  place  and 
mounted  photographs  of  campus 
scenes  about  the  room. 

Secretary  Howard  D.  Shaw,  '25.  was 
the  "commentator"  of  the  evening,  re- 
porting on  late  news  from  Oberlin.  The 
new  alumni  secretary.  Bob  Keesey, 
greeted  the  group  which  he  was  meet- 
ing for  the  first  time. 

Square  dancing  provided  fun  and 
recreation  following  the  program. 
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Hawaii  Alumni  Fete  Staubs, 

Elect  Wright  to  Presidency 

In  a meeting  based  on  today’s  Ober- 
lin,  Hawaii  alumni  entertained  as  their 
;>uests  of  honor,  Mr.,  ’04,  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Staub  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  who 
described  the  work  of  President  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Stevenson  during 
their  two  and  a half  years  at  Oberlin 
and  their  wartime  service  in  the  Red 
Cross.  Held  at  the  home  of  Mr.,  ’04, 
and  Mrs.  Chester  G.  Livingston,  the 
meeting  on  Apr.  2 was  attended  by 
56  Oberlinians. 

Mr.  Staub,  who  retired  as  president 
of  the  Near  East  College  Association 
last  year,  told  of  how  both  President 
and  Mrs.  Stevenson  endeared  them- 
selves to  servicemen  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  during  their  tours  of  duty 
with  the  Red  Cross  overseas,  and  how 
they  are  meeting  the  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Oberlin  students  through 
their  keen  understanding  and  gracious 
hospitality.  Suppilementing  this  talk 
with  vivid  personal  impressions  of 
present-day  Oberlin,  Adair  Shimer,  ’44, 
showed  the  group  recent  photographs 
of  the  Stevensons  in  their  home  and 
discussed  recent  campus  activities. 

Leading  the  group  in  the  future  will 
be  these  new  officers  elected  at  this 
meeting: 

Melvin  Wright,  ’33,  president;  Adair 
Shimer,  ’44,  vice-president;  Samuel 
Higuchi,  x’36,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
counselors  Mrs.  Min  Hin  Li  (Minnie 
Chan,  ’24 ),  Mrs.  Oak  D.  Wood  (Mad- 
elaine  Swetland,  ’26),  and  Anson  H. 
Hines,  ’31. 

Music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished 
by  four  Conservatory  graduates:  Mari- 
an Kerr,  ’29,  and  Helen  Gipson,  ’29, 
pianists;  Melvin  Wright,  ’33,  tenor; 
and  Ernest  McClain,  ’40,  clarinetist. 

Alumni  Greet  Stevensons  as 
Hartford  Gives  April  Reception 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Oberlinians  greeted 
President  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Steven- 
son at  a late  afternoon  tea  and  recep- 
tion which  took  place  on  Apr.  24  at  the 
parish  house  of  the  West  Hartford 
Congregational  Church.  Especially  in- 
vited for  tlie  occasion  were  alumni  of 
the  nearby  New  Haven  and  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  areas,  as  well  as  parents 
of  students  living  in  those  locales. 

Hosts  and  hosteses  for  the  reception 
were  Mr.,  ’21,  atid  Mrs.  Harold  N. 
Williams;  Mr.,  '27,  and  Mrs.  Dotiald 
H.  Burr;  Mr.,  ’21,  and  Mrs.  ).  Harold 
Rossiter;  Mr.,  '17,  anti  Mrs.  Brands  E. 
Grtty;  anti  Mr.  tmd  Mrs.  Henry  Dtilson 
( Hortense  Klinefelter,  x'22). 

i-’resident  of  the  Blartfortl  group  is 
Williatn  H.  Short,  x'l9;  ol  New  Haven, 
George  B.  Mahl,  ’39;  and  of  Spritig- 
fiekl,  Braticis  C.  Otikley,  ’30. 


Dean  Dolliver  Brings  News  of 
Campus  to  Chicago  Women 

Dean  of  Women  Mary  Dolliver  gave 
the  featured  speech  at  the  May  14 
luncheon  which  suspended  activities 
for  the  Chicago  Women’s  Club  for  this 
year.  Held  at  the  Eleanor  Club  on  N. 
Wabash  Ave.,  the  meeting  also  brought 
the  year  to  a close  with  a new  set  of 
officers  at  the  helm.  Because  the  elec- 
tion results  are  not  available  at  press- 
time, they  will  be  announced  in  the 
June  issue. 

Members  of  the  Club  looked  back 
over  the  year’s  program  with  satisfac- 
tion, particularly  regarding  the  en- 
couraging increase  in  attendance  at 
meetings  which  has  testified  to  the 
conscientious  efforts  made  toward  that 
end.  Since  the  war  years  attendance 
has  jumped  from  an  average  of  20  to 
an  average  of  50  and  over.  Large 
meetings  attract  as  many  as  70.  Special 
invitations  to  attend  the  club  meetings 
are  extended  to  each  new  graduate  who 
moves  into  the  area,  and  she  is  given 
opportunities  to  meet  other  women  of 
her  college  generation.  The  club  has 
found  that  non-graduate  members  are 
valuable  members  and  their  participa- 
tion in  the  group  is  likewise  sought. 

Boston  Meeting  Casts  Spotlight 
On  Far  Eastern  Dilemma 

Focusing  their  attention  on  the  di- 
lemma of  the  Far  East  and  the  influence 
of  China’s  new  regime  on  the  future 
course  of  oriental  events,  Boston  Ober- 
linians heard  talks  by  Prof.  Edwin  O. 
Reischauer,  '31,  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity faculty,  noted  writer  and  au- 
thority on  the  Far  East,  and  Melville 


T.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  ’38,  director  of  the 
Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Association 
and  former  Shansi  representative.  Mr. 
Kennedy  showed  colored  movies  re- 
cently taken  in  Oberlin’s  sister  schools 
in  China  by  Herbert  ’Van  Meter,  ’28. 

The  occasion  was  the  spring  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Oberlin  Club, 
held  May  12,  at  the  Hotel  Commander 
in  Cambridge,  near  Harvard  Square. 
The  club’s  president.  Dr.  James  Blod- 
gett, .32,  presided  over  the  meeting, 
and  Joanne  Wilder,  '48,  secretary,  was 
in  charge  of  reservations. 

Youngstown  Women's  Dinners 
Feature  Kennedy,  Script  Writer 

Highlighting  the  third  meeting  of 
the  1949  club  year  in  Youngstown, 
Melville  T.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  ’38,  director 
of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, spoke  on  "Oberlin-in-China 
Today”  and  showed  colored  movies  to 
approximately  40  Oberlin  women  of 
the  local  alumnae  group.  Dinner  was 
served  at  6:30  in  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Louis  B.  Perkins  (Gladys  Cook,  x’17) 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
talk.  Members  had  an  opportunity  to 
ask  questions  after  the  talk. 

Chairman  of  the  dinner  was  Mrs. 
Edward  S.  Walton  (Martha  Bailey, 
’23  ) . This  meeting  is  the  last  until  the 
fall  series  starts  on  Sept.  28,  when  Mrs. 
Carson  J.  Clancy  (M.  Margaret  Eckels, 
x’20)  will  present  a book  review. 

Mrs.  Earl  'V.  Hudson  (Laura  Lyman, 
’26)  entertained  the  Club  at  her  home 
on  Mar.  30  when  Mrs.  Paul  Dustman 
of  Youngstown  spoke  on  "Dolls”  and 
exhibited  specimens  from  her  wide  col- 
lection of  historically-costumed  dolls. 
Mrs.  F.  Gibson  Head  ( Margaret  Ryall, 
k’27),  program  chairman,  introduced 
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New  Yorkers’ 

. . . in  Alarch  drew  teell  over  100  metropolitan 
alumni  to  bear  Trustee  Erivin  Griswold,  ’25,  give 
his  views  of  Oberlin  and  education.  Above,  in  the 
top  picture,  showing  a portion  of  the  speakers  table, 
are,  left  to  right:  Robert  Keesey,  ’45,  alumni  secre- 
tary: Mrs.  Robert  Vail  (Marie  Rogers,  ’16)  women’s 
club  president;  Sarah  /Metcalf,  ’33,  recording  s-ecre- 


Annuai.  Meeting 

tary;  Dean  Gristvold  of  Harvard  Law  School;  John 
Doerschuk,  ’33,  president;  /Mrs.  Thomas  Graham; 
W.  Dean  Holdeman,  ’38,  acting  director  of  admis- 
sions; Mrs.  Doerschuk  (Louise  Crawford,  ’34);  and 
Dean  Graham. 

B'slow  that,  the  crowd  joins  in  a lusty  rendition 
of  "Ten  Thousand  Strong’’ 


Mrs.  Dustman.  Dinner  chairman  was 
Mrs.  Clancy. 

"Broadway  Today,”  a talk  by  Mrs. 
Frank  D.  Hengesbaugh,  radio  script 
writer,  was  the  feature  of  the  club’s 
first  meeting  of  1949,  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  James  A.  Small  on  Feb.  2.  Mrs. 
Hengesbaugh,  who  writes  the  script  for 
the  program,  "Story  Book  Lady,”  dis- 
cussed in  detail  the  proposed  bill  in 
Congress  to  sponsor  a national  theater 
movement.  Her  talk  also  included  a 
comparison  of  current  Broadway  plays 
with  outstanding  productions  of  the 
past.  Mrs.  William  C.  McBain  (Na- 
omi Shields,  x’lO)  was  in  charge  of 
the  dinner. 

New  Yorkers  Hear  Trustee, 
Name  George  Biro  President 

Erwin  H.  Griswold,  ’25,  Dean  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  and  an  Ober- 
lin trustee  since  1936,  addressed  the 
annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Club  of  New  York  on  Mar.  24.  The 
dinner,  held  at  the  Beekman  Towers 
Hotel,  was  preceded  by  a reception,  at 
which  all  attending  had  opportunity  to 
meet  the  speaker. 

Dean  Griswold  is  the  first  trustee 
to  address  this  traditional  gathering  for 
many  years.  His  topic  was  "A  Trustee 


Looks  at  Oberlin  and  Education,”  and 
a general  discussion  period  follow'ed 
his  address.  The  principal  subject  and 
the  one  on  which  most  questions  were 
asked,  was  the  problem  of  division  of 
administrative  duties  between  the 
trustees,  the  faculty,  and  the  admini- 
strative officers  of  the  College. 

Alumni  Secretary  C.  Robert  Keesey, 
’45,  spoke  briefly  on  campus  high- 
lights since  his  assumption  of  office 
last  fall. 

Margaret  Tobias,  ’44,  sang  a group 
of  songs  which  were  enthusiastically 
received.  Her  accompanist  was  Vir- 
ginia Harper,’  33.  Max  Ervin,  ’41,  led 
the  group  in  singing  Oberlin  songs. 

George  W.  Biro,  ’34,  was  elected 
president  of  the  club  for  the  coming 
year.  Other  officers  elected  were  My- 
ron Luke,  ’29,  first  vice-president; 
Sarah  H.  Metcalf,  ’33,  recording  secre- 
tary; Mary  B.  Kinsman,  '46,  correspond- 
ing secretary;  Edward  M.  Kempner,  Jr., 
’40,  treasurer;  and  Robert  Van  Riper; 
'43,  assistant  treasurer.  President  of  the 
New  York  Oberlin  Women’s  Ckib, 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  G.  Vail  ( Marie  Rogers, 
’16;,  and  the  president  of  the  Younger 
Alumni,  Robert  V.  Cortelyou,  ’44,  are 
ex-officio  members  of  the  club's  execu- 
tive committee. 


Campbell  Speaks  to  Californians; 
Stephens  Chosen  President 

"Future  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy”  was 
the  topic  under  discussion  in  San  Eran- 
cisco  at  the  Mar.  30  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Northern  California  Club,  at  which 
Prof.  J.  Arthur  Campbell,  ’38,  of  Ober- 
lin's  chemistry  department  delivered 
the  evening’s  talk.  Shanghai-Low  res- 
taurant in  Chinatown  was  the  scene 
of  the  dinner  at  6:45  p.  m.  Prof. 
Campbell  included  brief  comments  on 
campus  affairs  in  his  discussion  before 
78  members  present. 

A navy  colored  film  of  the  first  Bi- 
kini bomb  test,  "Operations  Cross- 
roads,” was  shown  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
talk. 

New  officers  elected  at  the  meeting 
are  Richard  E.  Stephens,  ’40,  president, 
and  Mrs.  Glen  E.  Tuttle  ( Margaret 
Stevens,  ’31  ),  secretary.  Joseph  Creigh- 
ton, ’4  I , acted  as  chairman  of  the  nomi- 
nating committee.  A resolution  was 
adopted  conveying  appreciation  for  the 
past  two  years’  leadership  of  the  group 
to  Mr.,  ’42,  and  Mrs.  J.  Stanley  Wkir- 
den  (Eleanor  Baines,  '12),  retiring 
president  and  secretary. 
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At  THE  Pittsburgh  Annual  Dinner 
, . . in  March,  long  rotes  of  abtmni  met  for  an  Oberlin  evening.  Along 
the  far  side  of  this  table,  left  to  right,  are  seated:  Laura  Stockton.  ’45:  Ann 
Booth.  ’48:  Mr..  12,  and  Raymond  Booth:  Eleanor  Graham.  '38, 
and  her  mother:  anil  Charles  Adams.  Jr.,  '21. 

Seated  on  the  near  side,  left  to  right,  are  Ford  Curtis.  ’18;  Airs.  Ernest 
Slessinger,  whose  husband.  '24,  is  not  visible:  Air.  and  Airs.  Birger  Eng- 
strom  {Gertrude  Schuchman,  '18):  AIt  and  Airs.  Clyde  Slease  II  {Eleanor 
Cunningham.  '38>;  and  Air.  and  /Vlr.r.  James  lY^erner  {Elizabeth  Seeden- 

berg,  ’38) 


Southern  Californians  Hear  Talk 
On  Future  of  Atomic  Energy 

Prof.  J.  Arthur  Campbell,  ’.s8,  of 
Oberlin’s  chemistry  department,  spoke 
to  150  Oberlinians  at  a dinner  meeting 
of  the  Southern  California  alumni  dub 
held  Apr.  1 in  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  "Future  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy"  was  his  topic. 

Members  were  seated  by  decade 
groups  for  the  turkey  dinner  which  pre- 
ceded the  program.  Presiding  over  the 
meeting  was  the  club’s  president,  J. 
Frank  Burke,  x’98. 

A group  of  humorous  "pianologues " 
by  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Reed  (Grace  Good, 
’27)  supplied  a light  note  to  the  eve- 
ning’s program.  Singing  of  the  "Alma 
Mater"  brought  the  meeting  to  a close. 

Male  Singers  Present  Concert 
For  Pittsburgh  Alumni,  Friends 

Pittsburgh  Oberlinians  played  host 
to  the  Men’s  Glee  Club  on  Apr.  .50 
when  they  presented  a concert  for  the 
groLip  in  the  auditorium  of  Mellon 
junior  Higli  School  of  Mr.  Lebanon. 
The  chorus  was  under  the  direction  of 
jack  Wirkler,  '0.5. 

Following  the  8:50  Saturday  even- 
ing concert,  men  of  the  Glee  Club  aiul 
members  were  entertained  at  (he  liome 
ol  (can  (iooper,  'AA.  General  chair- 
man of  the  event  was  Mr.,  '21.  Charles 
H.  Adams,  )r.,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Atlams 
(Muriel  Easton,  '22),  John  A.  Ikilmer, 
’52,  Mrs.  Bliss  l•orl■msh,  Jr.  ( l.ois  Dam- 
bach,  'AA  ) , Mrs.  Charles  II.  Siaub,  Jr. 
( Ruth  Sas.se,  ’AD),  and  Miss  Cooper. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Piitshurgh  Cluh> 
hoard  of  directors  Mar.  29,  (he  entire 
slate  of  present  officers  was  reelected 
to  serve  for  the  coming  club  yettr.  Mrs. 
'I  homtis  Wtukins  ( Dorothy  I l.iyfonl. 


'58 ) will  continue  as  president;  Rich- 
ard "Wells,  ’42,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Staub,  Jr.  ( Ruth  Sasse,  ’40), 
secretary;  and  Paul  H.  Erler,  Jr.,  '32, 
treasurer.  New  members  of  the  board 
elected  by  the  Club  at  its  Mar.  25 
meeting  are  John  A.  Palmer,  '32,  and 
Mrs.  Bliss  Forbush,  Jr.  (Lois  Dam- 
bach,  '44  ) . A social  chairman  will  be 
appointed  in  the  near  future. 

North  Shore  Women  Choose 
Mrs.  Bent  for  Presidency 

Election  of  officers  held  at  the  Mar. 
5 1 meeting  of  the  North  Shore  Oberlin 
'Women's  Club  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Mrs.  George  R.  Bent  ( Eleanor  Hop- 
kins, '22 ) as  president;  Mrs.  Harold  A. 
Prasse  (Fannie  Dittrick,  ’19),  vice- 
president;  and  Mrs.  Franklin  G.  Moore 
(Laura  Mick,  ’32),  recording  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Ethel  Cain,  x’15, 
who  was  honored  at  the  meeting  with 
a gift  of  appreciation  for  her  15  years 
of  service,  was  re-elected  corresponding 
secretary  and  publicity  chairman. 

Each  member  brought  to  the  meet- 
ing, held  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Paul 
Chapin  (Priscilla  Lloyd,  ’25),  at  least 
one  "treasure"  which  was  placed  on  a 
table.  After  all  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  survey  the  collection  of  "treasures," 
they  bid  for  the  ones  they  wanted  to 
own  by  slipping  sintill  pieces  of  paper 
with  their  "bill"  written  on  them 
tmilenieath  the  objects  of  their  selec- 
tioti.  The  highest  bid  took  the  object, 
and  the  hitider  paid  the  sum  she  had 
written  on  the  paper.  In  this  mantier 
the  club  netted  .$62  for  its  Oberlin 
schohirship  hind,  atid  the  tnembers 
took  hotne  the  "treasures"  they  woti. 

A tniisical  tiote  iti  the  alrernoon  was 
a recital  of  piatio  numbers  by  .Sttlly 
.Skyrm,  ' i7. 


Spring  Luncheon  Climaxes  Year 
For  Cleveland  Women's  Club 

Announcement  of  the  board  of  offi- 
cers to  be  headed  for  the  second  year 
by  Mrs.  J.  Burns  Gunn  ( Dorothy 
Rowe,  1 .o ) and  who  wtll  guide  the 
Cleveland  Womens  Club  during  the 
next  year,  climaxed  the  year's  activi- 
ties at  the  annual  spring  luncheon  held 
Saturday,  Apr.  23,  at  the  Lake  Shore 
Hotel. 

At  the  business  meeting  preceding 
the  luncheon,  an  entire  new  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  making  provisions 
for  the  election  of  board  members 
henceforth  at  the  annual  luncheon  in- 
stead of  the  East  side-West  side  pot 
luck  suppers.  Mrs.  Gunn,  the  presi- 
dent, also  announced  that  this  year’s 
scholarship  fund  now  totals  more  than 
$800  for  some  Cleveland  girl  who  will 
study  in  Oberlin  next  year.  The  re- 
cipient will  be  chosen  soon. 

First  vice-president  and  program 
chairman  will  be  Mrs.  David  E.  Ander- 
son (Wilma  Ludwig,  '21 ) ; second  vice- 
president  and  social  chairman,  Mrs. 
Dan  T.  Bradley  ( Eloise  Smiley,  ’22); 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Merritt 
A.  "Vickery  (Laura  Root,  ’15);  record- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  C.  Sherman  Dye 
(Jean  Forsythe,  ’38);  and  treasurer, 
Mrs.  James  B.  Fenwick  ( Katharine 
Bruce,  ’22). 

Talk  011  Denmark 

Guest  speaker  for  the  occasion  was 
Mrs.  Axel  Skjerne,  wife  of  Prof. 
Skjerne  of  the  Conservatory,  who 
described  the  conditions  of  Denmark, 
their  native  country,  as  they  found 
them  in  their  seven-months  visit  from 
which  they  returned  in  February.  ( A 
report  by  Ingeborg  Skjerne,  '46,  ap- 
pears inside  the  front  cover  of  this 
issue. ) 

Dean  Mary  Dolliver  gave  the  wom- 
en’s slant  on  campus  news,  and  Betty 
Hutton,  Conservatory  senior,  played 
two  Rachmaninoff  preludes  for  [liano. 

Committee  Chairmen  Disclosed 

Mrs.  Alan  D.  Finlayson  ( Anna 
Wendt,  ’12),  was  chairman  of  the 
assignment  committee  which  fills  the 
individual  offices  after  the  board  has 
been  elected  by  the  membership. 
Chairmen  of  the  principal  committees 
for  the  coming  year,  also  announced  at 
this  meeting,  will  be:  hospitality,  Mrs. 
Martin  E.  McQuilkin  (Dorothy  Brush, 
"18);  ways  and  tneans,  Mrs.  Edwin  A. 
liowe  (Helen  Beck,  ’27);  scholarship, 
Mrs.  George  F.  Dalton  III  (Martha 
M.iyfield,  '41  );  membership,  Mrs,  Al- 
va R.  Dittrick,  Jr.  ( l.oui.se  lA'a.se.  5()>, 
tuid  publicity,  Joan  E,  Keller,  il. 
The  president  of  the  junior  womens 
group,  Mrs.  Spartoco  DiBiasio  ( An- 
toinetre  Zanolli,  '40 ),  is  ttfso  a member 
of  the  botiril. 
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Athletics 

By  William  I.  Judson 


Seven  Wins  Run  Tennis  Streak 
To  23  Matches  Without  Defeat 

Oberlin's  tennis  team  blanked  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  9-0,  on  Apr.  23  in  its  open- 
ing match  for  victory  No.  17  in  an 
undefeated  win  streak  which  beRan 
earlv  in  the  1947  season. 

Coach  Lysle  Butler's  netters  finished 
the  '47  season  with  seven  straight  wins 
and  went  through  an  undefeated  nine- 
match  scheduled  last  year. 

After  dropping  the  first  two  singles 
matches,  the  well-balanced  Yeoman 
team  swept  to  its  18th  consecutive  win, 
5-2,  over  Ohio  University  on  Apr.  .^0. 

Sweeping  all  six  singles,  the  Yeo- 
men dropped  only  one  doubles  set  in 
romning  to  its  19th  straight  win,  9-0, 
over  Case  May  2 on  the  Forest  Hills 
Courts  in  Cleveland. 

Oberiin,  5— Ohio  State,  4 

Victory  No.  20  in  the  long  string 
was  one  of  the  high  points  of  the 
spring  season,  a 5-4  triumph  over  Ohio 
State.  The  two  teams  divided  the  six 
singles  matches,  with  Captain  A1  Heil- 
brun,  Joha  Wenrich,  and  Carter  Dono- 
hoe  winning  for  Oberiin.  Then  after 
the  No.  2 doubles  team  of  Wenrich 
and  Donohoe  had  triumphed  to  even 
the  match  again  at  4-4,  Ray  Wolff  and 
Paul  Veaxey  came  through  in  the  No. 
3 doubles  to  clinch  the  match. 

In  sweeping  to  win  No.  21  over 
Wooster,  9-0,  the  chief  point  of  inter- 
est was  Wenrich's  23rd  straight  vic- 
tory, Wenrich,  a junior  from  Chicago, 
is  undefeated  thus  far  through  his  col- 
legiate career. 

Wins  22  and  23  were  chalked  up 
against  Cleveland  teams,  Baldwin- 
Wallace  going  down  4-3,  and  Western 
Reserve  7-2. 

TENNIS 

O.  Op. 

Apr.  23 — at  O.  Wesleyan  9 0 

30 — Ohio  University  5 2 


May  2 — at  Case  9 0 

3 — Ohio  State  5 4 

7 — Wooster  9 0 

9— B.-Wallace  4 3 

11 — Western  Reserve  7 2 

14 — Denison  5 2 

1 7 —  at  Kenyon  5 2 

18 —  O.  Wesleyan  5 2 


21 — Conference  at  Kenyon 
tied  for  1st  with  Kenyon 
25 — Case 


Shaky  Pifehing  Keeps  Baseball 
Record  Below  .500  Percentage 

In  its  first  five  starts,  the  baseball 
team  has  had  three  well  pitched  games 
and  has  chalked  up  two  victories  and 
three  setbacks. 

Wesleyan,  11 — Oberiin,  6 

Ohio  Wesleyan  blasted  four  Yeo- 
men hurlers  to  win  the  season  opener 
at  Delaware,  11-6.  Captain  Vince 
Rosenthal  started  on  the  mound  and 
was  followed  by  Don  Marx  ( the  loser ) , 
Chuck  Ziegler,  and  Ed  Johnson. 

The  most  outstanding  defensive 
player  on  the  field  was  Bob  Shults, 
playing  his  first  game  at  shortstop  for 
the  Yeomen  and  handling  nine  chances 
with  one  error.  Dick  Studer  carried 
off  Oberiin  batting  honors  with  three 
singles  on  four  trips  to  the  plate. 

Oberiin,  1— Akron,  0 

The  home  opener  with  Akron  was 
one  of  the  finest  games  seen  here  in 
a long  time.  Sophomore  Don  Marx 
hurled  a five-hit,  1-0  shutout. 

Bob  Burns,  second  baseman,  led  off 
with  a double  in  the  seventh  inning 
and  scored  the  game's  only  run  on  a 
perfect  squeeze  bunt  by  Shults.  Ober- 
iin collected  only  four  hits  off  Joe 
Staudt  but  made  one  of  them  count. 

Kenyon,  4— Oberiin,  1 

Five-hit  pitching  by  Dave  Bell  gave 
Kenyon  its  first  victory  in  four  games, 
4-1.  With  only  one  error,  the  game 
was  another  fine  defensive  exhibition. 

Kenyon,  however,  knocked  out  nine 
hits  including  two  triples  from  the 
offerings  of  Rosenthal,  Bill  Geihold, 
Ziegler,  and  Johnson. 

Oberiin,  6— Otterbein,  2 

Marx  pitched  his  .second  five-hitter 
of  the  season  as  the  Yeomen  topped 
Otterbein,  6-2,  to  square  the  season 
record. 

C/eorge  Wiley  and  Don  Campbell 
each  had  two  hits  out  three  trips  and 
scored  a brace  of  runs  to  pace  the 
eight-hit  attack. 

Wooster,  4— Oberiin,  3 

Wooster's  Scots  solved  the  offerings 
of  Marx  for  nine  safe  blows.  Paced  by 
their  hurler,  Dick  Snoddy,  who  scored 
three  of  their  runs,  they  defeated  the 
Yeometi,  4-3. 

Marx,  walked  only  two  Scots,  both 
of  whom  scored  to  provide  Wooster 
with  its  margin  of  victory. 


Ai.  Heilhrun,  '49 
. . . captain  and  No.  I man  of 
Coach  Butler’s  tennis  squad  u'bicb 
recently  sent  Ohio  State's  team 
down  to  defeat,  he  has  led  his 
team  romping  through  its  second 
undefeated  season  with  its  26th 
successive  victory  now  on  the 
scoreboard 

Power  in  Field  Events  Paces 
Trackmen  to  Opening  Victories 

With  more  balance  and  greater 
strength,  particularly  in  the  field 
events,  than  last  year,  Oberlin's  track 
team  got  off  to  a fast  start  this  spring, 
defeating  Denison  and  Case  by  almost 
identical  scores,  and  by  swamping 
Akron. 

Oberiin,  71— Denison,  56 

Three  Oberiin  records  and  one  Deeds 
Field  mark  fell  on  Apr.  23  at  Granville 
as  Al  LePontois  bettered  his  former 
shot  put  record  with  a heave  of  41'  6”. 
Sid  Ward  topped  it  soon  after  with  a 
put  of  43’  6'/5”. 

Don  Logie  set  a new  field  and  Ober- 
iin record  in  the  discus  at  143’  4J4  ”, 
breaking  his  own  former  mark  of  140’ 
3 " made  last  year. 

Two  of  the  other  field  events  also 
went  to  Dan  Kinsey’s  men.  Ward 
winning  the  high  jump  at  6’  and  Wal- 
lace Cleland  leaping  21’  11  .3/4"  in  the 
broad  jump. 

In  the  running  events,  Phil  Thomas 
won  the  mile  and  coasted  in  second  be- 
hind Richard  Walker  in  the  880;  Dick 
Ferreira  won  the  440.  The  final  event, 
the  mile  relay,  went  to  the  Crimson 
quartet  t)f  John  Maurice,  Walker,  Fer- 
rerira,  and  Jack  Frost. 

Obsriin,  70  5/6— Case,  56  1/6 

In  defeating  Case  by  nearly  the  same 
score  as  Denison,  the  Yeomen  won 
nine  of  the  15  events  and  set  another 
Oberiin  record  — this  time  in  the  880- 
yard  relay.  Frost,  Howard  Curtis. 
George  Wiley,  and  Ferreira  sprinted  to 
a 1:33.2  win  to  erase  the  former  '5'eo- 
man  mark  of  I : .3  i,  set  in  1948. 
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Oberlin,  86— Akron,  41 

Takin^i  12  of  the  15  first  places  and 
sweeping  three  events,  Oberlin  coasted 
to  an  86-4 1 victory  over  Akron. 

Ward  paced  the  Yeomen  with  a pair 
of  firsts  and  a new  school  record  of  44 
feet  in  the  shot  put.  His  other  first 
came  in  the  hi^h  jump  and  lie  also  was 
second  in  the  discus  for  a total  of  1 
points.  Dick  Ferreira  was  also  a double 
winner  with  firsts  in  the  440  and  220 
and  ran  the  anchor  le^  on  the  winning 
880-yard  relay  team. 

In  the  triangular  meet  at  St.  Louis, 
Oberlin  ran  a close  second  with  59 
points  while  Washington  had  67  and 
Chicago,  36. 

Ferreira  again  won  the  440  and  220. 
Other  Yeoman  winners  were  Thomas 
in  the  880,  Logie  in  the  discus,  and  Cle- 
land  in  the  broad  jump. 

TRACK 

O.  Op. 

Apr.  23 — ar  Denison  71  56 

30— Case  70  56 

May  4 — Akron  86  41 

7 — Washington  (36),  Chi- 
cago ( 36 ) 

at  St.  Louis  (Oberlin  59) 
14 — Wooster  (53)  and  Akron 
(35)  at  Wooster  (Ober- 
lin 71 ) 

21—0.  Wesleyan  74  53 

28 — Conference  at  Delaware 

Go'fers  Find  Courses  Rough 
In  Early  Season  Skirmishes 

After  touring  unfriendly  foreign 
courses  in  their  first  two  matches,  the 
Yeoman  golf  team  opened  its  home 
season  with  a 13-3  victory  over  Bald- 
win-Wallace. 

The  Yeomen  ran  up  against  four 
"70”  shooters  at  Akron  in  their  first 
match  and  were  able  to  win  only  two 
of  the  16  points. 

At  Wooster,  the  competition  was  a 
little  more  even  but  again  the  Oberlin 
foursome  of  Captain  Bob  Knight,  Jack 
McGrann,  John  Crew,  and  Brad  Wil- 
liams went  down  to  defeat,  12-4. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Denison  de- 
feated the  Yeomen  divot  diggers  by 
identical  scores  of  151/2  to  V2,  for  the 
worst  losses  of  the  season. 


GOLF 

0. 

Op. 

Apr. 

27 — at  Akron 

2 

14 

30 — at  Wooster 

4 

12 

May 

2— B.-Wallace 

13 

3 

3— at  0.  Wesley; 

an  V2 

15/2 

6 — Denison 

Vl 

15/2 

9 — W(X)ster 

3 1/2 

12/2 

1 0 — W.  Reserve 

14 

2 

I3_at  B.-W. 

1.31/2 

2/2 

1 7 — at  Kenyon 

3 

1 3 

21 — Conference  ai  Mt. 

Union  — 1 I th 
24 — Akron 
28— Ciase 


Stickmen  Upset  Ohio  State 
After  Drubbing  by  Kenyon 

Outclassed  until  early  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  the  lacrosse  team  opened  its 
season  with  a 13-4  drubbing  at  the 
hands  of  a classy  Kenyon  club. 

Some  fine  work  in  the  Yeoman  goal 
by  Dick  Fox  kept  things  scoreless  in 
the  first  quarter,  but  four  and  seven- 
goal  splurges  in  the  middle  periods  put 
the  game  away  for  the  Lords. 

Coach  Robertson  singled  out  the 
steady  play  of  Captain  Wally  Sikes  on 
attack  for  special  praise  along  with 
Fox’  high-grade  goal  tending  in  the 
face  of  a porous  Oberlin  defense. 


Wally  Sikes,  ’49 
. . . lacrosse  captain,  sparks  the  at- 
tack in  the  game’s  first  year  as  a 
varsity  sport 

Ob't'rlin,  7— Ohio  State,  5 

Showing  marked  improvement  the 
following  week,  Oberlin  bounced  back 
with  a 7-5  victory  over  Ohio  State  here 
to  even  its  season  record. 

The  score  was  tied  3-3  at  the  half 
but  Bud  Felch,  Kev  O’Connor,  and 
Sikes  blasted  in  third  period  goals,  and 
Sikes  put  in  another  in  the  final  quar- 
ter t(j  ice  the  game. 

Ohio  State,  3— Oberlin,  1 

In  the  return  game  at  State,  the 
Buckeyes  squared  the  series  with  a 3-1 
upset  over  the  Yeomen.  Oberlin  pep- 
pered tile  State  goal  with  enough  shots 
but  failed  to  get  them  in  the  net. 

LACROSSE 


Apr.  23 — ;it  Kenyon  4 13 

29 — Ohio  State  7 5 

May  7 — at  Ohio  State  I 3 

20 — Kenyon  5 6 


Physical  Education  Alumni 
Lunch  at  Midwest  Convention 

A special  luncheon  in  conjunction 
with  die  Midwest  Physical  Education 
Association  convention  held  in  Cleve- 
land on  Mar.  25,  brought  together  a 
number  of  Oberlin  men  now  engaged 
in  physical  education,  and  members  of 
the  college  faculty  who  also  attended 
the  convention. 

Among  those  present  were:  Samuel 
Cooper,  ’36,  Bowling  Green  Univer- 
sity; Alfred  Hubbard,  '29,  University 
of  Illinois;  Spartoco  DiBiasio,  ’40,  Eu- 
clid Shore  High  School,  Euclid,  Ohio; 
Paul  E.  Landis,  '23,  of  the  Ohio  State 
Department  of  Education;  Warren  E. 
Stellar,  ’19,  Bowling  Green  University; 
Paul  B.  Dyck,  ’23,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute;  and  Louis  C.  Keller,  ’24, 
Findlay  High  School,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Emeritus  Prof.  C.  W.  Savage,  ’93, 
and  Professors  Lysle  Butler,  ’25,  Dan 
Kiasey,  m’35,  Robert  Clark,  Ralph 
Bibler,  and  J.  Herbert  Nichols,  ’ll, 
represented  the  Oberlin  departmental 
faculty. 

At  the  convention  Dr.  Nichols  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  a panel  discus- 
sion on  "Spectatorship  at  Athletic  Con- 
tests.” 

BASEBALL 

O.  Op. 

Apr.  23 — at  O.  Wesleyan  6 11 

27 —  Akron  1 0 

30 — Kenyon  1 4 

May  3 — Otterbein  6 2 

7 — Wooster  3 4 

1 0 — Allegheny  1 0 4 

12 — Muskingum  6 2 

14— W.  Reserve  5 3 

16 — at  B. -Wallace  5 6 

18 — Ohio  Wesleyan  8 3 

21 — at  Otterbein 
25 — Fenn 

28 —  at  Wooster 

June  9 — at  W.  Reserve 

I I _B.- Wallace 


THET.O.MURPHYCO. 

PLUMBING 

AND 

HEATING 

CONTRACTORS 
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Oberlinians  Join  in  Paul  Titus' 
First  Union-Management  Forum 

An  inside  look  at  how  unions  and 
management  think  and  work,  and 
actual  meetings  in  which  spokesmen 
for  botli  sides  explain  their  views,  have 
become  part  of  the  training  in  labor 
economics  at  Kenyon  Collei;e  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Paul  M.  Titus, 
'26.  His  article  in  the  April-May 
1949,  issue  of  Piirtners.  the  Magazine 
of  Labor  and  Management  describes 
the  three-day  Union-Management  Fo- 
rums held  in  March  on  the  Kenyon 
campus  and  attended  by  27  labor  and 
management  representatives  of  com- 
panies in  Akron  and  nearby  commu- 
nities. This  initial  venture  proved  so 
successful,  not  only  as  a "laboratory” 
for  the  students,  but  as  a common 
meeting  ground  for  promoting  better 
labor-management  understanding,  that 
Kenyon  expects  to  hold  subsequent 
forums. 

Students  joining  in  the  conference 
with  representatives  of  unions  and 
management  and  economics  professors 
from  several  Ohio  colleges  and  univer- 
sities heard  Jacob  dayman,  ’27,  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Ohio  CIO  Coun- 
cil praise  progress  under  collective 
bargaining  and  invoke  union  and 
management's  cooperation  in  making 
it  work  well  for  the  good  of  American 
industry.  Oberlin's  Economics  Prof. 
Carl  Ark  addressed  the  conference  on 
the  economic  conditions  which  change 
prosperity  to  recession. 

Two  of  the  representatives  of  man- 
agement present  at  the  forum  were 
Oberlin  trustees  Beatty  B.  Williams, 
'99,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Cooper-Bessemer  Corp.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio,  and  Frank  C.  Van  Cleef, 
'04,  retired  New  York  investment 
counselor,  who  now  lives  in  Oberlin. 


Hats  Off  to '99! 


I HE  PAST  50  years  have  brought 
a great  many  changes.  Every- 
body these  days  speaks  of  change,  of 
new  methods  and  new  things,  almost 
with  a tone  of  reverence.  Constants 
are  looked  upon  by  some  with  a certain 
degree  of  contempt,  but  aren't  the  con- 
stants what  give  real  meaning  to  life 
in  this  world  of  ours?  Aren't  most 
of  the  constants  found  within  man 
himself?  Friendship,  devotion,  loyalty, 
and  love,  must  be  the  autogyro  of  hu- 
man existence,  the  qualities  that  must 
keep  the  world  turning  evenly. 

Yes,  a lot  of  water  has  flowed  under 
the  bridge  since  the  "Ninety  and  Nine” 
accepted  their  diplomas  50  years  ago. 
A number  of  the  class  have  crossed  the 
bridge,  but  those  who  are  left  carry  on 
the  work.  They  are  the  constants,  re- 
liable and  invariable.  They  have  ever 
been  so  to  Oberlin. 

It  is  strange  how  college  graduates 
occasionally  back  up  to  receive  their 
diplomas  and  then  rush  away,  not  to  be 
heard  from  for  years.  Bur  much  more 
prevalent  is  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
which  Oberlin  graduates  know  and 
feel,  and  1899  has  a great  deal  of  that. 


Orchesfra  Conductor  30  Years 

The  Alumni  Magazine  apologizes  to 
Prof.  Maurice  Kessler  for  erroneously 
stating  in  the  March  issue  that  he  had 
conducted  Musical  Union  for  30  years. 
Prof.  Kessler  has  conducted  the  Con- 
servatory Orchestra  for  30  years  and 
the  Musical  Union  since  1939.  During 
those  ten  years  the  Union  in  27  con- 
certs has  performed  13  different  works, 
eight  of  them  for  first  performances 
in  Oberlin  and  one,  Elwell's  "Lincoln: 
Requiem  Aeternam,”  in  its  world 
premiere. 


At  the  Northern  California  Dinner 
. . . Mar.  30  in  San  Francisco,  ibis  group  ivas  part  of  the  audience  of  78 
who  heard  Prof.  Arthur  Campbell.  '38.  speak  on  atomic  energy.  Clock- 
wise around  the  table:  Mr.\.  Edward  Sandys  (Mr.  Sandys  is  x'25 );  Air.,  '18. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Griffith  (Martha  Noble,  ’19);  Mr.,  '20,  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Peabody  (Aneta  Ruby.  ’24);  Logan  Osborn.  '18  (Mrs.  Osborn  next  to  him 
is  invisible);  and  Alrj.  Caleb  Dutton  (Helen  Wright,  ’00) 


Look  at  their  Fund  record,  for 
example.  Take  the  figures  for  the 
past  ten  years.  For  seven  of  the  ten 
years,  1899  has  been  in  the  "grand” 
class  with  totals  well  over  $1,000  each 
year.  That's  a record  to  be  proud  of, 
and  1899  is  well  on  the  road  to  doing 
it  again  this  year. 

We  are  proud  to  welcome  back  to 
the  campus  for  their  golden  reunion 
this  June  President  Whiting  Williams 
and  his  '99ers  — a Grand  and  Golden 
cla.ss. 

— Robert  Keesey,  '45 

1899  RECORD 


1940 

43.0% 

S 967.82 

1941 

48.2% 

896.35 

1944 

47.7% 

1,387.00 

1943 

48.8% 

1,649.50 

1944 

67.0% 

4,018  00 

1945 

49.  % 

5,158.50 

1946 

56.0% 

1,796.50 

1947 

63.0% 

1,683.00 

1948 

64.0% 

3,070.50 

1949 

(Apr.  30)  41.5% 

521.00 

10-year 

total 

$71,148.17 

Trustee  Wilkin  Receives  Annual 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Av/ard 

Federal  Judge  Robert  N.  Wilkin, 
trustee,  was  one  of  two  recipients  of 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
awards  for  public  service  in  1948,  be- 
stowed at  the  100th  annual  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  Apr.  19.  Judge 
Wilkin,  too  ill  to  attend  the  luncheon, 
received  the  medal  at  home  from  his 
good  friend,  Percy  W.  Brown,  ex- 
Chamber  president. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  paid 
tribute  to  Judge  Wilkin  for  his  "un- 
tiring efforts  toward  attainment  of  a 
world  of  peace  and  freedom  through 
democracy  and  law."  The  following 
day  Cleveland  papers  carried  editorial 
concurrence  with  the  Chamber's  selec- 
tion and  added  their  words  of  tribute. 


TOBIN’S 

A Prescription  Drug  Store 
Since  1904 

★ 

IVES  and  SMITH 

TELEPHONE  80 
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TEN  mmm  strung 


^ ^anotJuf.  M.  StnitU,  '2.9 


1891 

Mrs.  ArcliiliaM  ICrickson  (Caroline  Sillman) 
has  sohl  licr  home  in  Milwaukee  amt  since 
March  has  hecii  living  with  her  s«in  Dwight  at 
.Saukvillc.  \\‘is.  Saukville  is  18  miles  north  of 
.M  ilwaukce. 

Mrs.  Rufus  1'.  iMuery  (Alice  Jones)  made  a 
trip  hy  plane  to  Ruenos  Aires  in  December  to 
visit  her  son  Rufus.  ’2.>.  aiul  his  wife  (Louise 
llyfle.  ’2.T).  Later  she  flew  across  the  Atules 
to  Santiago.  Chile,  ami  up  the  West  ('oast  to 
attemi  the  Triennial  ^'\\■CA  C'ouvcutitm  in  San 
Krancisco.  stopping  at  various  points  along  the 
way.  including  f.os  Angeles,  where  site  visited 
.several  classmates  Mrs.  Mabel  Cobb  Alex- 
ander. who  lives  in  la>s  Angeles:  Mr..  ’89.  and 
.Mrs.  Amos  C.  .Miller  (Jeanne  Gilbert),  who 
were  spending  the  winter  in  I’asailena ; Dr. 
James  McCord  and  Mrs.  McC'ord  (Margaret 
Mellon.  '9.1 ) who  were  visiting  their  dau'Thtcr 
.Margaret  McCord  .Vixon.  *.^9.  and  her  hus- 
hand.  ('harles  Xixon.  *.i9.  (now  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  I’niversity  of  C'alifornia  in  Los 
Angeles);  anrl  Dr.  atul  Mrs.  William  D.  ('aims, 
honorary  members  of  '91.  residents  of  Pasadena. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  received  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Merit  in  March  and  a similar 
citation  was  presented  to  his  .son.  Dr.  Clark  M. 
Millikan.  These  are  the  highest  dccoratifins 
given  by  the  government  for  civilian  wartittic 
service  and  were  authorized  in  recognition  of 
the  ‘■exceptionally  outstamlitig  conduct"  of  the 
Millikans  iti  the  fieUl  of  rocket  ami  jet  lu'oiml- 
sif)u  development  <luritig  W’orld  War  II.  Dr. 
C'lark  Millikan’s  work  included  supervision  of 
design  and  construcli<ni  of  the  .Southern  ('ali- 
fornia  cooperative  wind  tunnel.  Dr.  Robert 
Millikan  was  chairman  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Tccnhology  until 
194.S  and  served  as  a member  of  the  missiles 
committee  of  the  X^.S.  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
throughout  the  war.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  .Millikan 
spent  Kaster  week  end  in  Oberlin  as  guests  r>f 
-Mrs.  Allan  F.  Millikan  (Mary  Pluml).  ’9.'0  and 
Mrs.  Robert  F..  Brown  (Mabel  Millikan,  '01). 

1893 

Dr.  Jesse  K.  Mardcn.  husband  of  Lucy  Mor- 
Icy,  die«l  tm  Mar.  21.  For  many  years  Dr.  Mar- 
flen  was  a missit.nary  in  Turkey  and  Creecc. 

Because  of  retirement  ami  sale  of  their  larger 
re''i<lrnce.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stowcll  B.  Dudley 
(Mary  Pinneo)  have  built  a ‘’.small  residence 
suitable  for  easier  living”  at  l.TIl  S.  11  .St., 
('aldwcll.  Idaho. 

1895 

An  article  etilitleil.  "But  Isn’t  lie  a ('otn- 
munist?'’  by  Dr.  Alf;cd  D.  Sheffield  appeare<l  iii 
the  winter  1949  issue  of  F/I'C : .\  lU'view  of 
(ieneral  .Semantics,  m which  he  fliscusscs  the 
meanings  of  the  word  ‘■comnuiiiism”  ii3  a “se- 
mantic approach  to  sanity.” 

Junius  L.  Mcr'am  writes  from  Mountain 
\’iew.  Calif.,  that  Ite  has  moveii  into  a new 
house  he  has  luiilt  in  a beautiful  rural  reg^ion. 
lie  is  hard  at  work  on  manuscriiits  for  (wo 
inti-r-  bcioks  atul  on  a half  acre  garden.  “Joyous 
activity  in  a beautiful  f nit  valley,  surrounded 
by  immutains  and  a perfect  cliurite.  perpe-tuates 
vf  nth.” 

1896 

Mrs.  Cora  Woodford  Gcegan  '-‘•e  class  of 

1‘/  yi. 

1897 

Vtrnon  O.  Johnston  vviites:  "A  severe  ill 
ii«s^  (heart)  fnan  which  I am  -ndy  jiartly  re 
i-.ivercd  brought  u>  to  .Summit.  \ to  be  with 

out'  daughtc-rs.  Mis.  R.  I..  ( larke  (Ruth.  2.D 
and  Mrs.  J W.  .\eher  ami  (iti  the  snmmcis) 
.Mrs.  R.  J.  Cummins  in  Platlsburg.  \.  N. 

1898 

Ralph  L.  Chtney  i-.  in  Chicago  for  tlie  mg 
■ luarter  at  Ceorge  Williams  College. 


1904 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Albert  W.  Staub  (Jean  Mcln- 
to.sh.  x’0(>)  arc  spemling  a year  in  Honolulu. 
'I'hcy  will  speml  about  llirce  months  in  California 
on  the  way  In. me.  getting  back  to  Ridgewood. 
.\.  J..  next  .Si'ptcmber.  In  .Ainil  they  were 
gmsls  of  hom.r  at  a mcctin.g  of  the  Oberlin 
Club  of  Hawaii. 

1905 

Lee  P.  Loomis,  x.  is  head  of  the  Lee  Symli- 
cate  of  nevvspape.s.  and  is  president  of  news- 
paper companies  in  Davenport.  Ottumwa.  Mason 
City,  and  Muscatine.  Iowa;  Lincoln.  Xeb.; 
LaCri.sse  atul  .Madison.  Wis.  He  continues  as 
publisher  of  the  .Mason  ('ity  Clobe-Ca/.ette  and 
as  president  of  two  unrelate<l  radiri  compaiiie.^. 
Lee  ICuIios.  luc.  of  Mason  City  and  Lee  Broail- 
ca.stitig.  Inc.,  of  (Juincy.  111.  Mr.  Loomis  be.'ran 
his  connection  with  the  Lee  group  as  a sub- 
scription s(dicit<ii*  for  the  Ottmmva  Courier  in 
the  fall  of  19'12. 

1906 

Joseph  Paterson,  x.  is  recovering  from  a 
major  oijcration  undergone  this  winter  and  liuiics 
to  get  to  Oberlin  for  C'ommenccmeul  in  June. 

1908 

■ riic  Story  of  Television,  the  Life  tif  Philo  T. 
I'arnswf.rth”  by  George  Everson  has  recently 
been  published  by  .Xortcjii  of  Xcw  ^'urk.  This 
lilc  story  of  a L'tah  farm  boy  who  became  the 
inventor  of  electronic  television,  atul  written  by 
one  *.f  I'arusworth’s  business  partners,  contains 
inciilcntal  information  on  television  transmis- 
si»  n and  rcccptitm  and  the  years  of  research 
that  preceded  its  actual  marketing. 

Dr.  Tracy  Strong,  general  secretary  of  the 
world’s  committee  of  the  \'MCA.  has  been 
lumiitiatcd  as  a chevalier  in  the  French  J.egion 
»f  Honor,  in  recognition  of  the  help  he  gave 
I'rench  soldiers  as  prisoners  in  W’orld  W'ar  II. 
Dr.  Strong’  has  hea<biuartcrs  in  Ceneva,  .Switzer- 
land. 

.Mrs.  I'rctlcrick  Buchen  (Frieda  Martini) 
writes:  "In  I'eb.  1948  a hip  fracture  inlciruptcd 
my  leaching  at  Marion  College.  Marion.  I nd. 
.Since  then  I’ve  been  li\iug  with  my  daughter. 
Alma  Buchen  Hagen,  writing  a Christian  novel, 
ftiul  collecting  my  poems  to  be  pidilished.  .My 
daughter  is  g’oing  to  north  India  as  a missionary 
in  llic  near  future."  -Mrs.  Bucheii’s  adflrcss  is 
1SI8  Taylor  St..  X.IC..  .Minneapolis  18.  .Minn. 

.Mrs.  Willard  Bozarth  (Helen  Wales)  has 
moved  to  108  ,S.  Phik'ulclphia  Avc..  Kgg  Harbor. 
.\.  J.  Slu  IS  leaching  piano  and  music  api>rc- 
c'aliim  at  l‘'riemls  .School  in  .-Xtlantic  City  and 
has  private  paiio  classes  in  . Xtlantic  City  and 
ICgg  Hartjor  City.  J. 

1909 

'I'he  Jami.irv.  1949.  Reed  College  Bulletin 
contains  an  a<ldrcss  "Ripened  Idealism”  given 
hy  Justice  Jamc.s  T.  Brand  at  the  Clirislmas 
dbimr  of  the  Reed  College  .Xliimni  .Xssocialion 
t>ti  Die.  20.  'I'his  is  the  college  from  which  Dr. 
Blair  Stewart.  Oberlin’s  new  dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  .Seiinces,  comes  next  fall. 

1911 

Dr.  J,  B.  Nash,  professor  <if  education  .tl  Xew 
X'ork  I ‘nive.  sity.  was  principal  speaker  Jil  the 
()liio  Xalliy  regional  emiferenee  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  Amerie.i.  held  in  Cincinnati 
in  March. 

1914 

iLdmund  C.  Lronard  ap|»earcd  on  tin-  .\B(’ 
t.uii"  piogi.iiii  “'1  Ills  Is  X'liiir  Life.’’  tni  .Xpr. 
The  p;ogi;im  leviewcd  the  life  of  another  man 
who  bad  saved  .XI  r.  Leonard  in  a pl.aiie  erasli 
«.vcr  (Jninany  iluriiig  Wotl<|  W.ar  I.  .XI  j.  Leon 
;inl  is  now  an  insnr.inee  lu'iker  in  ('bieago. 

.Ml.  (i  I.  Taylor.  Inisbaiul  <if  Helen  Lciter. 
d'eil  on  I'  eb.  7.  .XI  I s.  'I'av  loi'  is  livi  ig  in  Wi-sl 
ICcld'cld.  Obi... 


1915 

Herbert  C.  Mayer  recently  returned  from 
tniire  than  a year  in  lierlin  as  ftinnlripartitc  i.nlicy 
officer  and  dcimty  chief  of  idans  and  directives 
for  llie  Information  Contnd  division.  Office  of 
.Mdilary  (hivernment.  lie  traveled  and  studied 
c.Miditions  in  otiier  ivnrnj.can  countries  visit- 
ini;  in  llidland.  Ilcluinm,  Denmark.  Switzerland. 
Czeclioslovakia.  I■;n({lan^l  and  Irelami. 

^ Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Gillet  arrived  in  Xcw 
Vork  in  late  I'clpmary  from  llieir  work  as  agri- 
cnllnral  missionaries  in  I’lirlugncse  East  .Africa. 
After  several  weeks  in  .\ew  A’ork  Citv.  they 
siicnt  tlic  month  of  Aipiil  with  the  Slior't  Term 
Seiiool  ft,-r  Rural  .Missionary  Workers  at  Scur- 
ritt  Coliege  Rural  Center.  Crossville.  Tenn. 
I liey  itlan  to  visit  Olperlin  in  .inne  and  tlicn  ttj 
lieail  west  to  llarrishnrg,  Oregon,  wdicrc  they 
will  stay  willi  .Mr.  Gillet's  lirothcr,  Orlu. 

1916 

A feature  article  in  the  Feb.  28  is.sue  of  the 
magazine  Broadca.sting”  descrihes  Raymond 
Henry  Norweb.  x.  as  "America’s  ‘Ambassador 
of  Radio.’  ” discussing  bis  interest  in  radio.  A 
caiu’cr  diplomat  in  the  L .S.  I'fireigii  .Service,  he 
has  held  posts  in  Paris,  the  Hague.  Tokyo.  Lat- 
in .America.  Portugal,  ('uha.  "It  was  Mr.  Xor- 
wcl)  wlio  laid  the  ground  work  for  tlie  plenary 
sessions  of  the  World  High  I'l'ccpiency  Broad- 
casting Conference  in  .Xlcxicc)  City,  and  until 
a hack  ailment  interrupted  his  work,  he  was 
cliairman  of  the  U..S.  delegation  . . . Ambassador 
.Xurweb’s  active  aiul  colorful  career  as  a foreign 
service  officer  has  come  to  an  cud.  hut  tlie  diidtv 
mat  hints  that  Ids  one-time  Imbby  may  very 
po.ssilily  develop  into  a fulltime  occupation.” 

The  engagement  of  Arthur  (I.  Xeff.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  DeBruyu  (Helen  Wagner) 
of  Birmingham.  Mich.,  to  Mary  Jane  f’awlcy  of 
.Madras.  India,  has  been  annomiccd.  Arthur  is 
a llarvarfl  ITidvcrsity  graduate  and  is  now  in 
India.  Miss  Pawley  recently  returned  to  the 
States  from  India  and  visited  tlie  DeBruyns  be- 
fore joiidng  her  parents  in  I'lorida.  The  mar- 
riage will  take  place  in  Washington  in  Octo- 
ber. and  they  will  return  to  Bombay,  India, 
after  Cliristmas. 

1917 

Chester  A.  Graham  is  director  of  radio  for 
the  X'orth  Dakota  k'armers  Dtdon  in  James- 
town. ]X.  1).  He  has  a .U)-ndimlc  hroacasl 

weekdays  with  occasional  additional  programs 
.over  a state-wide  hookup.  Twins.  Jean  Kllcn 
and  Jerc  Alan,  were  horn  on  Jan.  24.  making  Ids 
family  a total  of  8 children.  4 hoys  and  4 girls. 
Jim.  his  oldest  son.  will  soon  return  from  Europe 
wlicre  he  has  served  IS  months  with  the  Ameri- 
can I'ricnds  Service  Committee. 

1918 

Walter  L.  Stone  is  iirofessor  of  socioKigy  at 
Hanover  College.  Hanover.  Iiul.  lie  is  author 
of  "'riie  Field  of  Recreation.”  published  in  1949. 

’Pile  .Xcw  York  Post  Home  .Xews  Magazine 
.sretiou  for  I'ch.  2.1  contained  a feature  article 
nil  Dr.  Eleanor  Grace  Clark,  assooialc  professor 
(,f  iMiglish  at  Hunter  College.  ''.X<i  one  lui' 
ivcr  Iieen  known  to  tloze  off  in  luie  «)f  Iter  clav.ses. 
She’s  uncomplacent . unortliodox.  takes  nothing 
fer  granleil  in  life  or  literature  and  goads  her 
pupils  into  the  same  attitude:  ami  she  packs  a 
m-’iital  wrdlop  whether  she's  discussing  ’ Huini>t> - 
Dumiilv'  that  is.  Richard  III  of  Knglaml 
.1-  the  w.u-ks  of  Jonathan  Swift.  ...  .X  pf>im  s!ie 
I mpliasizefl  was  the  eonlimiiug  necess'ty  «>f  send 
ing  food  ami  doildng  to  Europe.  She’s  ! eeu 
drivii.g  that  one  home  to  Himtir  umlergradu  ile- 
since  the  winter  of  19-15.  That  grew  into  Clark'- 
Classes  Project  and  finally  int-.  the  Hunter 
ColUgv  I'ood  for  Kim>i»e  Coinndltee.  The  com- 
mittee has  sent  more  than  jn.tKMl  poumis  ot 
food  amt  elotldng  to  Kun'i»e  . . . 

“Dr.  ( lark  has  wiitten  stveral  books  ,-ind  nu 
ineicius  tssavs.  One  of  her  liooks  is  called 
•Raleigh  and' .Xlarlowe : A Siud>  in  EH/abelhan 
I'usii.-in."  , 

“Miss  Clark  earne.l  her  Ph.D.  at  Br.sn  Mavi. 
where  she  t.inghi  lor  idne  years  before  coiirng  to 
Hunter  College  in  I'btO.  A feu  >eais  ago  she 
-•penl  some  monilis  at  the  Cid\ersily  of  ( lueago 
on  a fellowship  ami  h.as  also  live.l  for  a eonsidir 
able  time  abma.l.  In  I'bU-.tS  she  leelured  ni 
l•:nglish  Uterainre  at  the  Ctdversit\  of  Kd  n 
bnrgh.  tlu-  only  .Xmeriean  woman 
lime  to  have  been  given  that  pti\'ilegi'. 

William  A.  Mitchell,  a director,  vice  presideut. 
and  member  of  the  executive  eommiltee  of  J,  P. 
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Itu'..  New  N'mk.  has  acci’pli‘«l 

an  invilaiiiin  In  lu'cnnu-  prcsiiii-nl  nf  ilu-  Cenlral 
Tnist  Cl',  "f  ( itu-iiiiiai  i.  1 U-  and  Mrs.  .Mitch«'M 
(Gcorgie  Brown)  have  Ik-oii  ]i\inK  in  Slnni 
N.  J.  Mr.  Mitclu'll  has  Ih-imi  with  .1.  I'. 
.Morgan  Co.  .sinci*  liccoming  a partmn 

in  Ihfviouslj  he  was  with  the  Koyal  HanU 

nf  ('anada.  for  a lime  as  senior  <ifficer  in  the 
hank's  branch  in  Paris  and  later  iti  a supervisory 
eainieity  at  the  head  office  in  .Montreal.  Well 
known  in  hanking  circles,  at  present  he  is  also 
serving  as  president  of  the  Association  of  Re- 
serve ('ity  Rankers. 

1919 

.\ftcr  I .“i  \ears  at  Hallsion  Spa.  .\.  Harry 
J.  Swan  has  accej'teil  the  ai>poininient  of  'rone 
.Manager  f<ir  the  Investors  Symlicate  Title  and 
(inarantee  Co.  He  has  purchased  a home  :i' 
.tjl  \'ley  Road.  Scotia.  His  danghtei 

,\rdis  graduates  from  .Syracuse  I’nivefsiiy  this 
year,  and  liis  son  will  finish  at  Cnion  College 
next  year. 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Bowen  was  awanled  the  Kumfor  l 
Medal  of  the  .\merlean  Academy  of  .\rls  and 
Sciences  in  March.  Dr.  Mowen.  director  of  the 
I’alomar  and  .Ml.  W'ilsim  observatories,  was  hon- 
ored for  “solving  one  of  the  most  baffling  mys- 
teries of  science,  h'or  years.  tht>se  who  have  been 
fingerprinting  the  material  in  the  universe  by 
means  of  characteristic  lines  formed  by  light  have 
been  worried.  Some  of  the  ‘fingerprints*  ilid  not 
match  those  protluced  by  the  light  of  any  known 
elements  on  the  earth.  I'or  lack  of  more  in- 
formation. the  su]iposed  new  element  was  re- 
ferred to  as  ‘.\cliulium.’  ilenoting  a substance 
connected  with  remote  ‘star  cities.’  ” 

Dr.  Bowen  has  also  received  two  other  medals 
for  this  .same  discovery  the  Henry  Draper 
.Medal  of  tlie  .Vational  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1942  and  the  Potts  ^Medal  of  the  h'ranklin  In- 
stitute in  1946. 


Nat  R.  Howard,  x.  ediioi  .if  ilu-  ( ■|evelaiiu 
.\ews.  lurtu'il  the  l.abUv  and  chided  m-wspapei 
readers  for  ilieir  inclifferenee  in  a “b-itei  to  ilie 
readtrs”  speech  givin  at  the  eio*.ing  st-'-sion  of 
the  animal  conference  of  the  Ohio  .Vew^iiaiiers 
Association  in  Columbus  Mar.  II.  He  declared 
that  newsp.'ipers  are  “created  by  exeiletnent  and 
idealism"  ami  are  "edited  from  ibe  heart  by 
energetic  newsmen."  ’Fhe  result  is  even  better 
than  newspa]>ers  a dee.'idc  ago.  be  stale<l. 

1920 

Clarence  Vincent,  assistant  princii>al  at  Cen- 
tral High  .School,  Akrtm,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed tiding  jirinciptil  there. 

'J’be  .\ew  'I'ofk  ( >pera  ('iimpany  inotlnccd  tlie 
world  premiere  of  “'rroubletl  Iskiml."  tin  opera 
by  William  Grant  Still,  x,  h'47.  on  Mar  24  ;it 
City  Center.  Ltmgston  Hngbes  wrote  the 
libretto.  "'rr<uibled  Island"  is  in  four  acts  ami 
evries  the  theme  of  ti  sctireh  for  luimtui  free- 
dom. It  wtis  insiiircd  by  the  sttiry  of  Jetin  Des- 
.salines,  f<. under  of  lltiitian  imiepemienee.  wdio 
defeated  tind  ex)ielled  the  I'rench. 

Sara  Hasselback.  k.  is  to  be  the  direettir  of  the 
Buhl  l''tirni  summer  kimlcrgtirten  in  \'oinigs* 
town.  Ohio,  this  year.  She  htis  beem  teaching 
kindergarten  in  \'cjuiigslown  f<ir  the  jjtist  eight 
}'ears. 

1922 

Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Cole  bcctime  civihtm  director 
of  the  Xtivy  Health  Rcsearcli  Institute  at  Be- 
thrsda,  .Md..  I'cb.  I.  Dr.  Cole  receive*!  the 
Ph.D.  <lcgree  from  C'onicll  L'liiversity  and  Ititer 
studied  biophysics  at  Harvard  tmd  ;it  I^cipsig. 
Polatid,  I'rom  1929-42  he  wtis  assistant  ami 
associate  professor  of  physi*>logy  at  ('<jhimhia 
I'nivcrsity  Medical  School.  In  1942  he  became 
a director  of  the  Manhattan  Atomic  Project  in 
Chicago,  in  charge  of  operations  to  safeguard 


the  1)1. dth  of  p*Tsoiim-l  w'irking  on  the  at.itni*' 
lioinli.  l•’or  the  jirist  lliif-c  (Ji.  < oh-  lia- 

lucii  p ofe  -.-.or  of  hn.jiliysir-  at  ill*-  I ' iii v*  rsit > of 
( 'hie.igo. 

1923 

Dr.  Lowell  B.  Kilgore  ha-  ilevidope*!  a eom- 
])*iuml  cap.'ihle  *)f  *ivercfiiniiig  kiiclmi  o*|ors.  Tlu- 
new  c*)mpouml.  "spraye*!  in  the  air  in  the  form 
of  a mi-4,  will  completely  *le*-*lori/.e  all  eointi)*>n 
house  li*il*l  smells.  'Fhe  smell  of  tohacc**  -unoke. 
coi.kc*!  cabbage  *)f  pccle*l  onions  will  vanish  in 
10  to  .B)  secomis.  after  a 5-sec**n*l  app!icati*»n." 

•Mrs.  (riadys  W’.  I’airley  (Gladys  Wilkinson), 
teaeber  *»f  iiiaibematics  at  Dunbar  High  School. 
Washington.  D.  (’..  has  been  proi^ioted  it)  assis- 
i int  principal. 

.Mrs,  Cc*)rge  O.  Reed  (Bernice  Brown)  write-.: 
■'.My  lnisband  is  a manager  *>f  a Croat  Western 
.Sugar  Co.  f.act'-r>'.  l'r*mi  time  to  time  t.ansf  - . 
are  ma*le.  ami  such  a cliange  lias  nioveil  us 
from  Ovi*I  to  Sterling.  Co!*j.  We  luue  recently 
become  gramlparetits  our  *laugbter.  Ibarbara 
Minulb.  mother  *>f  ‘Rccfl,’  lives  in  Honolulu." 

1924 

Gladys  H.  Holloway  arrived  in  Chile  late  in 
.famiary  to  take  a po.sition  as  program  a*lvi.sory 
secretary  of  the  \’WCA  in  \’alparais*».  Her  a*l- 
dress  is  Casilla  1214.  \’alparais«).  Chile. 

Betty  I.  Lyle  ha.s  recently  joined  ilie  faculty 
*if  the  Cniversity  *jf  Hawaii  as  associate  p;*)- 
fessor  of  social  work,  and  lias  cliarge  of  c*jurscs 
offering  training  in  the  group  work  aspects  *,f 
social  Work.  I'or  several  years  she  has  been  <ii- 
rector  *)f  tlie  Outing  Associati*)n  for  Crijiplc*! 
(‘hildren  in  (‘hicago,  a flivision  uf  the  (’oiincil  **f 
Social  Agencies,  a i)rivatc  s*^cial  agency  winch 
lias  si»ons*ire*l  special  camping  services  for  h imli- 
cappe*l  children. 


Comstock,  Head  of  Dallas  High  Schools,  Retires 


S ERNEST  B.  Comstock,  ’05, 
^ ^ looks  back  over  his  35  years  with 
the  Dallas,  Tex.,  public  schools,  he  can 
see  a record  of  leadership  and  progress 
which  any  man  would  be  proud  to 
claim.  From  that  first  year's  position 
as  teacher  of  high  school  Latin,  he  ad- 
vanced steadily  up  the  ladder  until  in 
1945  he  moved  from  his  high  school 
principal’s  desk  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
Dallas  high  schools  as  assistant  super- 
intendent. 

Behind  him  as  he  retires  he  leaves 
valuable  testimony  to  his  active  service 
— the  southwest’s  first  comprehensive 
behind-the-wheel  driving  course  re- 
quired for  all  high  school  students,  a 
junior  Red  Cross  organization  of  75,- 
000  school  children  in  Dallas  County 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  23  years  of 
capable  administration  as  principal  of 
North  Dallas  High  School,  and  ten 
summers  as  instructor  in  education  in 
East  Texas  State  Teachers  College. 

As  a member  of  the  Citizens'  Traf- 
fic Commission  of  Dallas,  Mr.  Com- 
stock was  one  of  the  persons  chiefly 
responsible  for  developing  and  pro- 
moting a program  of  driver  education 
which  emphasizes  traffic  safety  and 
rkillful  manipulation  of  vehicles  among 
young  drivers.  The  required  course 
now  given  in  Dallas  high  schools  in- 
cludes practice  driving  in  a special 
room  equipped  with  30  practice  "cars” 


Ernest  B.  Comstock,  05 
. . . retiring  head  of  high  schools 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  helped  to  develop 
the  Southwest’s  first  compre- 
hensive behind-the-wheel  driving 
course,  now  a rec/uirsment  for  all 
high  school  students  in  the  city 

which  operate  through  an  electric  panel 
board,  experience  in  actual  manipula- 
tion of  tiiree  automobiles  on  the  paved 
and  curbed  driving  range  equipped 


with  traffic  signals,  and  mechanical 
tests  designed  to  measure  reaction  time, 
vision,  and  other  essentials  to  good 
driving,  in  addition,  careful  prelimi- 
nary classroom  instruction  is  provided 
with  the  cooperation  of  state  highway 
officials.  Two  of  the  practice  auto- 
mobiles were  furnished  by  the  Citizens’ 
Traffic  Commission. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  such  work 
in  his  own  community,  Mr.  Comstock 
also  found  time  to  serve  17  years  on 
the  National  Council  of  the  National 
Honor  Society,  and  to  be  president  of 
the  high  school  section  of  the  Texas 
State  Teachers  Association.  An  avid 
interest  in  genealogy  has  led  him 
through  extensive  investigations  into 
the  history  of  his  family,  about  which 
he  published  a book  in  1938.  Other 
family  histories  have  been  the  subject 
of  liis  subsequent  research  and  publi- 
cations. 

He  and  Mrs.  Comstock,  tlie  former 
Madge  Barnes  of  Paulding,  Ohiii,  the 
town  in  which  Mr.  Comstock  acted  as 
high  school  principal  immediately  af- 
ter graduation  from  Oberlin,  have  three- 
children.  Their  son  Edwin  is  employed 
by  an  oil  company  in  Dallas,  and 
daughter  Doris  teaches  vocal  music  in 
New  York  City.  Another  daughter, 
Helen,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Gerald  B. 
Huff,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Georgia. 
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Key  to  a Friendship 


<wIMPT.E  TESTIMONY  of  an  en- 
^ during  friendship  appears  in  the 
carefully-written  tag  attached  to  this 
ancient  piece  of  iron  work  from  15th 
century  France.  Bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion from  its  anonymous  sender,  the 
heavy  ornamental  key  traveled  from 
Nice  to  the  United  States  as  part  of 
the  French  "thank  you”  train  col- 
lection and  came  to  rest  late  in  Feb- 
ruary in  a display  case  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Museum  in  Trenton, 
where  Richard  Malone,  ’.52,  saw  it 
and  had  it  photographed  for  the 
Alumni  Magazine. 

Who  was  this  distant  unidenti- 
fied friend  of  the  late  Prof.  Laurel  • 
E.  Yeamans,  TO?  No  one  can  say, 
for  the  key  and  tag  have  been 
scanned  repeatedly  for  some  clue, 
without  avail,  since  Mr.  Malone  dis- 
covered them  in  the  museum  near 
his  Trenton  home.  One  thing  is  dear 
this  friendship,  once  established,  con- 
tinued undimmed  by  miles  and  pass- 
ing years,  even  beyond  Prof.  Yeamans’ 
life  span,  to  be  exemplified  as  a gift 
from  one  nation  to  another. 

Prof.  Yeamans’  acquaintance  with 
his  unknown  friend  probably  began 
between  1926  and  1928,  when  he  took 
a leave  of  absence  from  the  Conserva- 
tory organ  department  to  sttidy  in 
France.  He  had  gradtiatcd  from  the 
Conservatory  himself  in  1910  and  ten 
years  later  returned  to  teach.  Elis 
untimely  death  came  in  19.57.  On  that 
occasion  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  ap- 
petired  these  words,  so  strongly  evi- 
denced 12  years  later  by  the  writing 
on  the  tag:  . . . he  will  be  mi.s.sed  by 

his  many  friends,  both  in  this  country 
atid  tthrotid.  ” 

Less  stratige  thati  the  visit  of  this 


A few  years  in  bttsitiess  tifter  cotn- 
mencetnetit  plus  a tottr  of  duty  iti  the 
ttavy  during  the  wtir  only  served  to 
tleepen  his  desire  to  do  somethitig 
along  the  tmt.seum-lihrary  litie.  So  he 
took  a year  of  gradttate  work  in  Colum- 
bia's school  of  lihrtiry  service  and  is 
tiow  heatling  a departtnent  iti  the  Treti- 
toti  E'ree  Pitblic  l.ibritry. 


key  to  the  Trenton  museum  is  Mr. 
Malone’s  visit  to  discover  it.  A self- 
professed  "museum-hound,"  he  credits 
Prof.  Clarence  Ward  with  inspiritig 
his  profound  interest  in  museums  when 
he  worked  under  Prof.  Ward  in  the 
Oberlin  art  museum  as  ati  utidergrad- 
uate. 


1925 

Mrs.  William  R.  .McGill  (Jeanette  Lowns- 
:U  New  Rocltelle 
IIikIi  Sclmnl.  New  RocIhIIc.  N.  V..  has  hail  a 
qillfcliun  of  Iioerns  "Tenacity  in  Winter"  imh- 
hshecl  by  the  Decker  Press.  This  is  her  first 
puhhshefi  volume.  allhouKh  her  poems  have  ap- 
peared m magazines,  newspapers,  ami  antholo- 
gics. 

1928 

Dr.  Everett  D.  Hawkins  is  tnie  of  the  founders 
of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  College  Institute  on  the 
United  Nations  to  he  held  this  summer  at  Soutli 
1 fadlcy.  Mass.  I he  Institute  is  tfi  ac(|uaijit 
community  leaders  with  “the  new  resp<msihility 
of  the  United  States  in  w’tjrld  affairs.”  During 
its  sessions  from  June  26  to  July  23  world  proh- 
Icms  will  l)e  discussed  by  UN  leaders,  govern- 
ment officials,  international  relations  experts  and 
leaders  in  movements  for  a world  order  Dr. 
Hawkins  is  j>rofessor  of  sociology  and  economics 
at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

^ Dr.  John  S.  Higgins,  rector  of  St.  Martin’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Providence.  K.  I.,  presented 
the  initial  lecture  at  the  19-19  Episcopal  Inter- 
seminary  Conference  held  at  Kenyon  College 
in  April.  His  lecture  was  “The  Future  of  the 
Church  as  Affected  by  its  Missionary  Work.” 
After  receiving  his  M.A.  degree  at  Oberlin.  Dr. 
Higgins  studied  at  Northwestern  University  and 
Western  Theological  .Seminary.  He  has  served 
churchc.s  in  Reno,  Nevada.  Evanston,  111.,  and 

inneapolis.  Minn. 

Dr.  Joan  Fleming,  m.  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine. 

!Mrs.  Annalou  Kreimes  (Annalou  Wells)  has 
been  employed  at  Hilo  Memorial  Hospital,  Hilo. 
Hawaii,  sijice  November.  1948. 

Donald  C.  Gilley  has  been  chapel  choirmaster 
at  the  T-kS.  Naval  Academy  since  1944.  Dur- 
ing the  Lenten  season  he  j)resented  a scries  of 
Sunday  afternoon  organ  recitals  in  the  Naval 
Academy  Chapel. 

1929 

Dr.  Walter  Giersbach  (gr.  ’28-’29).  president 
of  Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  lias 
been  elected  president  of  the  Oregon  Council 
of  Churches  for  1949-50. 

Mrs.  Roger  Ingham  (Sylvia  Geegan)  and  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Cora  Woodford  Geegan.  ‘96.  “have 
just  rcturnefi  from  Mexico  where  we  have  viewed 
Aztec  temides  and  pyramids  and  Spanish  Co- 
lonial churches  and  palaces  galore.  Cortez,  it 
seemed  to  us.  built  and  lived  in  palaces  in  as 
many  j)laces  in  Mexico  as  George  Washington 
was  reputed  to  have  slept  in  in  the  U.S.  !” 

Dr.  William  H.  Tenney,  dean  of  the  faculty  at 
('hamplain  College.  N.  V..  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  English  department  for  the  Associ- 
ated Colleges  of  Lijiper  New  ^’ork  for  1949-50 
and  will  be  located  at  Champlain  College, 
Plattsburg.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Emcr.son  .S.  Sherow  (Marjorie  Helene 
Kochcr,  k)  is  a special  stmlent  at  Ohio  I'niver- 
sity.  Athens.  Ohio,  where  her  husbantl  is  Di- 
rector of  T’rcss  Relations.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren. four  girls  and  one  boy.  all  but  imc  of 
school  age.  Mrs.  .Sherow  is  planning  to  com- 
plete her  A.M.  degree  at  Ohio  Ikuversity. 

1930 

Carl  Allcnsworlh  i.s  tlif  aiitlim-  i>f  "\  ilki.w 
Gi  ven  ' ilramiilizeil  on  the  Kraft  M n.tie  Hull 
hour  on  .Mur.  J.t. 

Raymond  Weaver,  .v.  of  I'.lklnirt.  1ml..  w,i> 
Kne.st  orjt.-niist  ami  |ila,ve.l  the  .lediealion  rental 
for  the  new  eliatieel  oryan  at  the  I're.-h,  tenan 
Chnreh  of  \'an  Wert.  Ohio,  on  Mar.  11. 

D-  Howard  Thurman,  x.  is  co  pastor  of  I'd- 
lowMiin  Clnireh  for  .\ll  I'eople,  in  San  l•ranel^eo. 
fonnileil  five  vears  a.uo.  I'lie  elinreh  reeently 
dnlieate.l  new  nmirter.s  at  -Mill  l.arkm  St.  In 
IM-eaehinK  the  ileiliealion  .■ierinon.  Dr.  I linrman 
ileserii.e.l  the  eintreh  'as  a ereative  veiltine  m in- 
ten-aeial.  inlerenititral.  ami  intenlenonnnational 
comiiiiinion," 

The  weil.liiiK  of  Dr.  S..lvia  Hnhis  ami  David 
dayman  look  plaee  on  l■•eh.  ->t.  in  foliimims 
Ohio.  Mrs.  I 'la  .Milan  reeeived  her  .\l..\.  ami 
M.D.  (leRiees  al  the  I'niversit.v  of  .Mieliiftati 
ami  an  M.S  deKiee  al  Ohio  Stale  Seliool  ol 
.Medieiiie  wlieie  she  teaches  patholoK.'  . .'I ' ■ 

Cla.vniaii  K'adnateil  from  the  Harvard  l.aw 
.School  and  is  a lawyer  in  folinnhns.  They  are 
living  al  1-M.S  \V.  li  .\ve.,  |■olnmhn.s. 
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1931 

John  S.  Service,  first  secretary  ami  consul  at 
W’elliiiKt'Ui.  New  Zealand,  has  l)eeii  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  State  in  W’asliitiKton.  I).  C‘. 

Sitiee  1935  Foster  Poland  has  been  in  James- 
town N.  V.  lie  is  a ehetnisl  with  the  Art 
Metal  (’onstruclion  Co.  and  is  now  livinij  in 
(Ireenhnrst.  N.  V. 

The  resignation  of  R.  Kenneth  Holt  as  ministei 
of  inusie  at  tlic  C’enlral  Union  (.'hurch  of  Hono- 
lulu. T.  II..  was  announced  recently.  Mr. 
Holt,  who  will  complete  15  years  of  service 
at  Central  llnion  ('luireh  this  summer,  will  be- 
come minister  «)f  music  at  the  b’irst  (.'ongre- 
gational  rimrch  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  in  the  fall, 
lie  will  also  conduct  a course  in  sacred  music 
at  the  Pacific  .School  of  Religion  in  Berkeley.. 
.Mrs.  Holt  (Rleanor  Amlrews.  ’2S)  has  been 
a teacher  at  (“cntral  Union  pre-school.  Tlie 
Holts  will  leave  llonohilu  in  July. 

Irene  Kline  has  been  awarded  the  Sigma  Delta 
Kpsilon  pre-doctoral  fellowship  for  scientific 
research  In  a nati<jnal  competition.  The  award 
was  made  in  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  her  research  problem  which  deals 
with  the  mechanism  of  actioti  of  the  steroid  sex 
hormones.  She  is  working  on  a IMi.D.  degree 
at  Western  Reserve  University. 

1932 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Arnold  (Susan  Car- 
son.  x)  and  their  three  sons,  have  moved  from 
Oberlin  to  Grand  Rajjids,  Mich.,  where  Bud  is 
sales  representative  for  the  Eric  City  Iron 
Works,  manufacturers  of  steam  power  plant 
cciuipmcnt. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Elliott  V.  Grabill  (Martha 
Loomis,  ’44)  have  a son,  Elliott  \’incent,  Jr,, 
borti  on  Apr.  5.  Mrs.  (irabill’s  mother.  Mrs. 
Blatiche  Loomis  (Blanche  Bonnewitz,  ’17)  spent 
her  spring  vacation  in  Boston  visiting  the  Gra- 
bills. 

The  wedding  of  Nancy  Derian,  x,  and  Carl  S. 
.Shields  of  Cleveland  took  place  in  Tabernacle 
Presbyterian  Church.  Philadelphia,  on  Feb.  19. 

Dr.  Alvin  V.  Beatty  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Southern  Association  of 


Bi<d(igists  for  1949-50.  Dr.  Beatty  is  associate 
professor  of  biology  ;il  I'.mory  Lliuvcrsity. 

On  Apr.  27  Charlotte  Bond  Aldrich  (Mrs. 
'riiotnas  Aldrich)  gave  a voice  recital  in  Kim- 
ball Hall,  ('hicago.  Her  program  included  the 
first  performance  of  “.Silver.”  a sotig  by  Ruth 
W'righl  X'anderlip.  ’24. 

Rev.  Albert  W.  Buck,  t.m.,  has  moveil  to 
4H2  .\.  Lawler  Ave.,  Chicag<i,  41.  111.,  where 
he  has  bought  a home. 

1933 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  John  M.  Rankin  of  Denver. 
Colorailo,  have  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter.  Miss  Mary  Rankin,  to  William 
H.  Livingston,  son  of  .Mr..  ‘04.  and  .Mrs.  Chester 
(i.  Livingston  of  Honolulu.  Wedding  ]dans 
liave  not  yet  been  made,  'I'he  prospective  bride 
is  with  tlic  home  economics  department  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  .She  was  grailuate<l  from 
Kan.sas  .State  ('ollege  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  .Mr.  Livingston  is  an  agriculturist 
for  lOwa  Plantation  C’o.  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 

Gordon  G,  Mills  recently  resigned  his  p<jsi- 
tion  as  research  director  of  the  Chemical  I'roc- 
css  Co.  in  (‘alifornia  to  lake  a technical  and 
administrative  i)osl  at  the  Carbide  & Carboti 
C'hemical  Corp.,  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  “.My  wife, 
two  children  (Mary  .Sue  and  John),  and  I arc 
enjoying  ‘sunny*  Tennessee  after  the  rigors  of 
the  California  winter.”  His  address  is  117 
Underwood  Rd.,  Oak  Ridge. 

1934 

Mrs,  John  E.  Willard  (Adelaide  Ela)  writes 
that  they  are  permanently  located  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  where  her  husband  is  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  the  Ihiiversity  of  Wisconsin.  Their 
family  consists  of  Ann,  8,  Mark,  6,  David,  2pS, 
and  Robert.  1, 

Mrs.  W'illiam  R.  Keyser  (Sally  Bradfield) 
writes  from  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.;  “We  are  still 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  my  husband  is  a stu- 
tlent  at  the  Presitlio  of  Monterey ; with  him  we 
all  are  learning  Persian.  W'e  will  move  in  June, 
probably  to  the  liast  coast,  for  more  study  and 
later  go  to  Iran.” 


Rev.  Shimao  Nakaji,  t.  has  <-slab)i>hed  several 
ehnrcdn's  since  his  lelnrn  to  Japan  ami  is  now 
pastor  of  the  Ogin.achi  Church  at  Oska  ami  the 
N'.ikutio  Church,  which  is  his  “yoimgest” 
church.  He  has  just  moved  into  a new  parsori- 
Jige  built  by  the  Oginachi  rdnirch.  He  has 
recently  publi,slie<l  a book.  “.My  View  of  Sin. 
\'icc,  and  Guilt.” 

Pbilif)  ami  Linda  Tucklcy  of  Railway.  N.  J., 
rtport  that  they  now  have  a sister.  Barbara 
l.eigli.  born  on  Nov.  11.  'Kheir  jiarcnts  are 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Henry  H.  Tuckley  (Mabel  Bethea. 
M5).  Mr.  Tuckley  is  chief  chemist  for  the  R. 
L.  Watkins  (’o.  Division  of  .Sterling  Drug.  Inc., 
tnakers  nf  Dr,  Lyons  J'ooib  Powder  and  other 
drug  jiroduets.  He  bad  an  article  “The  I’iston 
Pyem-meter  — .Specific  Gravity  ami  Free  Gas 
Content  of  Pastes  ami  (’ream.s  by  a New  .Meth- 
od.” in  the  Proceedings  f>f  the  Scientific  Section 
of  the 'I'oilet  Goods  Association.  December,  1948. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Goss  Twichell  (Marjorie  L. 
Beck.  ’35)  announce  the  arrival  oi  a son.  .Shep- 
hard Huntington,  on  .Mar,  26  in  ('levelami,  Ohio, 
'riic  Twichells  live  Iti  Whmstcr.  Ohio,  wliere 
Goss  is  assistant  office  manager  of  the  Wooster 
Rnl)her  ('o. 

1935 

Capt.  Francis  J.  Aerni  was  promoted  to  major's 
rank  in  January,  and  after  being  stationed  in 
Kyoto.  Japan,  has  lieen  tran.sferred  hack  to  the 
.Stales  to  Cleveland.  He  lives  now  at  21615 
Westlake  Rrl..  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 

1936 

Edgar  Alden  was  soloist  for  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra  concert 
(ill  Mar.  8,  idaying  the  Sibelius  \'iolin  Concerto 
in  1)  Minor.  He  is  instructor  and  graduate 
simlcnt  in  the  University  music  ileiiartment  and 
is  well  known  in  North  Carolina  for  hi.s  chamber 
music  and  solo  i)erformances.  Mrs,  Alden. 
(Dorothy  Peterson)  also  plays  in  the  symphony 
ami  was  pictured  in  the  Marcli  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. 

Everett  W.  Lampson  was  one  of  the  243  to 
pass  the  Ohio  state  bar  examination  in  Febru- 
ary. For  several  years  he  has  been  an  insurance 
adjuster  f<;r  the  law  firm  of  Knepper.  White  and 
Dempsey  of  Columbus.  Mr,  ami  Mrs.  Lampson 
(Jane  Kinney,  ’37)  live  in  Upper  Arlington,  a 
suburb  of  Columbus.  Ohio. 

A daughter,  their  third  child,  w’as  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rankin  Johnson.  Jr.  (Nuala  Frost)  of 
Larcbmont.  N.  V.,  on  Apr.  6.  Mrs.  Johnson  is 
the  daughter  of  Dr..  *07.  and  .Mrs.  Wesley  Frost 
(Priscilla  Clapp.  ’07).  The  ])aby  has  been 
named  Carol  Ann. 

1937 

“'J'he  Air  Lift  is  Going  .Strong,”  according  to 
an  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  Terry  Anise 
.Strong  on  Apr.  6.  Her  parents  are  Mr.  and  I^frs. 
Tracy  Strong.  Jr.  of  Berlin,  Germany. 

Among  the  14-1  named  hy  the  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  in  its  25th 
annual  series  of  fellowship  awards  to  scholars  and 
artists  were  Dr.  John  C.  Ranney,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  government.  Smith  College:  Dr.  Peter 
Mennin,  x’44,  composer  and  instructor  at  Jnil- 
liard  School  of  Music;  and  Dr.  Raymond  A. 
dcRoover  Cx  fac.)  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Wells  College. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  K.  Gutelius  of  Tru- 
maiishnrg.  N.  V..  have  a daughter.  Catherine 
Margaret.  hf)rn  on  .Apr.  9 in  Tompkins  County 
.Memorial  Hospital.  Ithaca.  N.  A'.  They  have 
three  other  children. 

Lt.  Margaret  E.  Barnes,  x.  has  re-cnlistcd  in 
the  Army  for  three  years.  She  is  stationed  at 
( amp  Lee.  \’a..  W’.XC  training  center.  During 
Ihc  war.  Lt.  Barnes  servetl  overseas  as  a first 
lieutenant.  Until  recently  she  was  taking  post- 
graduate work  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  (i.  B.  Gelvin  (Mildred  Dauer,  x).  who 
has  been  leaching  ’cello,  theory,  ami  ]>iano  at 
I’unalion  .Schoid  in  llomdulu  for  several  years, 
left  Hawaii  to  join  her  Imsbaml  who  has  ac- 
cepted a position  in  the  personnel  department 
of  ihe  Marine  Corps  Depot  at  Barst.»w.  Calif. 
Before  the  Gelvins  left  tlie  Territory,  there  was 
a farevvel!  program  by  ihe  music  sciiuol  faculty, 
on  which  .Mrs.  (lelvin,  with  her  hushand  at 
the  piaiiu.  pla>ed  the  Boccherini  concerto. 

^ Jean  Aber  ailemled  tlie  John  llcrmn  .Art 
School  in  Indianapolis.  Itul.,  fnmi  June.  194(».  to 
June,  1948.  Her  marriage  to  W.iriier  Williams, 
-seulplor  and  artist •in-iesi.lenee  at  Culver  Mill- 


Robert  Brink,  '34,  as  'Figaro" 

. . . appeared  in  March  cn-slarring  with  Olive  May  Beach  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Guild  Opera  Co.’s  premiere  season  of  county-sponsored  opera  in 
English  at  popular  prices.  An  experienced  and  talented  musician,  Mr. 
Brink  is  a Metropolitan  auditions  winner  and  has  starred  in  several 
Broadway  successes.  He  began  with  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Co.  and  later 
sang  with  PhiUulelphia.  New  York,  and  New  Orleans  opera  groups. 
Above,  be  and  Miss  Beach  look  over  the  "Marriage  of  Eigaro”  score 

Photo  from  I'ortiiight  Magazine 
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tary  Acailemy,  Ctilvcr.  FniL.  occurred  on  Feb. 
Id.  19d8. 

Mr.'?.  Allen  ('.  Mark  (Martha  Barry)  has 
moved  to  1346  ('hamboard  Lane.  Houston, 
Texas,  where  her  husband  was  transferreil  by 
the  Sinclair  Oil  Refining  C'o.  "Houston  is  an 
amazing  boom  town,  but  I have  yet  to  find  in 
it  (1)  a native  noustonian.  and  (2)  a fellow- 
Oberlinian.” 

Norman  R.  Gutry,  1.  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Miami  (Ohio)  C'ounty  Mental  ITygiene 
Association. 

The  iUen’s  Glee  C'lub  of  T.,incohi  Ibiiversity. 
Pa.,  gave  a concert  at  First  C'hurch  in  Oberlin 
on  Apr.  13.  Henry  Booker  i.s  director  of  the 
group.  T.,ast  year  the  glee  chib  was  given 
"Award  of  Aferit  in  Music**  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  "in  recogniti<m  of  a high  standard 
of  accomplishment  in  music.” 

1938 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .1.  T^insley  Oressitt  (Margaret 
Kriete)  write  of  the  birth  of  their  third  daugh- 
ter. Edna  Carolyn,  on  Mar.  1 at  Lingnan  Uni- 
versity, Canton.  China. 

Andrew  O.  Jaszi  is  assistant  jirofessor  of  Ger- 
man at  the  ITniversity  of  California.  The  Jaszis 
(Jean  Yourd,  x’40)  have  a son  Paul  Oscar,  born 
on  July  24.  1948. 

^Fr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  10.  Verizzo  (Ouida 
Lichtwardt)  have  moved  to  24  Vale  Drive.  Hunt- 
ington. N.  Y.  "Our  second  son,  David  AFark. 
was  born  Feb.  13  and  weighed  10’/2  pounds! 
Our  older  son.  Paul,  will  be  three  in  May.  My 
husband  is  a photographer  and  F work  as  his 
business  partner  and  assistant.  We  are  now  in 
our  own  home  after  living  for  1 Yi  years  with 
Morley  Brand  Asmussen  and  her  family.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Dean  Holdeman  (Elizabeth 
V.  Hammond.  ’37)  have  a second  son.  John 
Mosher,  born  on  Mar.  10  at  Allen  Hospital, 
Oberlin. 

1939 

Merton  B.  Lilly  has  joined  the  Toledo.  Ohio, 
law  firm  of  Owens  & Owen  for  the  practice  of 
patent  and  trade  mark  law.  IFe  graduated  from 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
was  in  tlie  experimental  and  patent  departments 
of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  and  served  in  the 
chemical  warfare  branch  of  the  Army  during  the 
war.  Tiecently  he  has  headed  the  patent  depart- 
ment of  Hattelle  ^Femorial  Fnstitute.  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

After  two  years  in  the  Army  and  two  years  of 
lural  general  iiractice  in  Lawnsdale.  N.  C..  a 
little  cotton  mill  town.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  W. 
Tilt.  Jr.,  have  moved  to  .Shelby,  N.  C..  where 
EeKoy  is  in  general  practice.  Mrs.  Tilt,  a native 
of  .Shelbv  and  graduate  of  the  University  of 
.NFaryland  .School  of  Nursing,  helps  in  the  office, 
'riiey  have  three  sons. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Walker,  t.  have  a 
son.  f'harles  l);ivi<l.  born  Sept.  24.  The  Walkers 
are  living  in  the  parsonage  of  the  I'irst  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  of  which 
Rev.  Mr.  Walker  is  minister.  Their  address:  1216 
Chester  St 

Dr.  Wendell  C.  Somerville,  tin.  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  Lott  Carey  Baptist  foreign  mis- 
sion eonvenlifm  of  .America. 

Ross  W.  Sanderson,  Jr.,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed secretary  for  the  Mental  Hygiene  Di- 
visi<m  i){  the  Public  ('harities  Association  of 
I’ennsylvania.  He  received  the  M.B.A.  degree 
from  the  Ibiiversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1941 
ami  since  March.  1946.  has  been  a research 
associate  for  the  Public  Charities  Association. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olin  Merritt  Jact>bs  atinouiice 
the  marriage  of  their  {laughter.  Margaret  Jacobs, 
to  Hall  'riiuinas  Hi-ath  <in  M'ar.  19  at  the  h'irsl 
Presbyterian  ( hurch,  1‘lvaimton.  1 11.  'Phe 
Heaths  are  living  at  IJ.S.S  P.ryti  Mawr  Ave  . 
Chieago.  HI. 

James  D.  Guernsey  is  a member  <if  tin-  law 
firm  of  Gneriisey  iS.*  (luernsey  in  l‘'ostoria.  ()hio. 
He  alst»  <-otitiniies  his  iiileia-st  in  hands,  having 
recently  bec-n  eleclcfl  i)resi»lcnl  of  the  V'elerans 
of  l''oreign  Wars  natimi;il  eliampion  senifir  band 
of  i‘'o-*ioria. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs,  William  E.  Cady  have  ;i  daugh- 
ter ('and  .\nii.  born  mti  I‘‘(4>.  1 Bill  is  icerea- 
lion  eoordinal‘11  at  B.  I-'.  Goodiicli  Co.  in  Akron. 
They  an-  livitig  at  l.ht  Woorllaml  Ave. 

Mr.  aiul  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Swit/er.  Jr.  (Kntldeen 
Howies)  lerentlv  moved  into  a new  Imme  of 


tbeir  own  at  561  .South  K St.,  San  Bernardino. 
Calif.  They  have  three  children  - - F£dwin.  Ann. 
and  Glenn.  Mr.  Switzer  teaches  chemistry  at 
San  Bernardino  X’alley  College. 

Mrs.  Samuel  AF.  Strong  (Mary  Symons)  writes 
that  they  have  moved  to  109  Nevada  St..  North- 
field,  Minn.,  "just  two  liouses  nearer  Carleton 
College  where  my  husband  is  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology.  Our 
Judy  is  4 years  old  and  David  is  already  13 
months.  Oberlinian  F!)ave  Okada.  *44,  is  a 
new  instructor  in  our  department.” 

1940 

M.  Adne  Wayne  and  Walter  T.  Henriksen  of 
F^ye,  N.  Y..  were  married  on  Apr.  9.  Mr. 

Henriksen.  a Springfield  College  graduate  of 
1935.  is  directing  the  recreational  program  at 
the  Happy  V’alley  School,  Pomona.  N.  Y., 
where  they  are  living. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Dunn  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter.  Margaret  Dunn,  to 
Allen  C.  Sicbens.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
on  May  21  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  West 
Orange.  N.  J. 

They  met  in  Manchuria  four  years  ago  wlien 
Margaret  was  serving  as  F^ussian  interpreter  For 
the  State  Department  and  Allen  was  in  the 
U.S.  Foreign  .Service.  Fn  1947  she  was  evac- 
uated by  plane  from  Chanchun.  together  with 
five  other  American  women  who  were  fleeing 
from  the  Reds.  .Shortly  after  she  and  Allen  met, 
she  returned  to  the  States.  Allen  is  now  in 
Washingt<in  on  leave.  Officiating  at  the  cere- 
mony will  be  his  father.  Rev.  Allen  .Siebens.  who 
is  flying  from  Germany  where  he  is  i>astor  of 
the  Breshyterian  church  in  American  occupied 
zone.  I'ollowing  their  marriage  they  will  sail 
for  Germany  where  Allen  has  been  assigned  to 
duty  at  Stuttgart  by  the  State  Department. 
They  will  land  .it  Cherbourg  and  take  a car 
with  them  t<i  lour  thnmgh  France  before  re- 
porting for  duty  in  Germany.  Margaret  was 
horn  in  China  and  is  a grailuale  of  Bennington 
College.  V’ermont. 

Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stauh.  Jr.  (Ruth 
Sasse.  ’40)  of  Pittshui-gh.  Pa.  have  a daugliter. 
.Sandra  Lee.  born  Mar.  6 in  West  Penn  Hospital. 

After  Dick  finished  law  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lendrum  MacEachron  (Suanna  Manley)  bought 
a Irailer  and  headed  for  the  southwest  lo  find  a 
climate  and  locale  in  which  they  wanted  to  >ettle. 
Afici’  trying  Aii/ona.  they  ended  ni'  in  1 exa's. 
Tlure  is  a year’s  residence  <iualificaiioM  before 
Dick  can  take  the  'I'exas  liar  examination,  so 
they  aic  living  in  Aii-slin  this  year  while  Dick 
Icai’ns  shorthan.i  .-md  typing  aiul  works  irart- 
tinre. 

H.  George  Hanimon.  Jr.,  received  the  Ph.H. 
rlcgrce  in  March  from  (Hiio  St.ilc  University. 

Mrs.  II.  K,  McCone  (Marjorie  Vail)  writes 
lhal  they  now  li.ive  two  sons,  ■|■homas  \ ail. 


Mr.,  '42,  AND 
Mrs.  David  W. 

Hildner 
(Barbara  Bradley, 
’47) 

. . . wave  joyous 
goodbyes  while 
the  well-ivishers 
above  them  show- 
er them  with  rice 
as  they  leave  for 
their  w e d d i n g 
trip.  Barbara’s 
parents,  Mr.,  ’21, 
and  Mrs.  Dan 
Brad  ley  ( Eloise 
Smiley,  ’22)  ap- 
pear at  right.  T he 
ivedding  tv hich 
took  place  in  De- 
cember, tv  a s re- 
ported in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue 


born  in  September,  1947.  and  Scott  Wakefield, 
born  Dec.  8,  1948.  The  McCones  are  living 
at  Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

i\Fr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Eastman.  Jr.  (Mar- 
garet j.  Cheney)  have  a daughter.  AFargot 
Elaine,  born  on  Oct.  14.  The  Eastmans  live 
in  Weslbury,  L.  I. 

1941 

A "semi-permanent”  address  at  155  Kendall 
FDr..  Walnut  Creek.  Calif.,  is  reported  by  Mrs. 
Roy  Saarni  (Clarene  Suter).  "Roy  will  be 
chief-of-party  of  range  inventories  for  Region  5, 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  witli  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  winter  and  field  work 
throughout  the  state  during  the  summer.  We 
expect  the  assignment  lo  last  from  3 to  5 
years,  which  is  practically  ‘permanent’  in  the 
Forest  Service.” 

Major  and  RFrs.  Thomas  C.  Dutton  (Elizabeth 
Tuckerman.  ’39)  and  their  three  daughters, 
^Farcia.  Susan  and  Alison  (6  months  old)  re- 
turned to  the  States  in  February  from  Tsingtao. 
China.  After  a visit  with  Betty’s  family  in 
Cleveland,  they  move<l  to  1569  Central  Ave.. 
Colonie.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  Tom  is  district 
recruiting  officer  for  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Tom’s  parents.  Rev..  '13.  and  Mrs,  Philip  Dut- 
ton (1-Felen  Wiley.  ’17)  are  still  at  Foochow. 
China,  where  they  are  both  teaching. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Blanshard  (I'*riscilla 
Blaisdell.  ’40)  announce  the  birth  of  their 
second  child.  Peter  Brand,  on  Fell.  9 in  the 
Ahington.  Pa..  Hospital.  Paul  is  Director  of 
Public  Relations  at  George  .School  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa. 

Wyvona  Alexander,  m.  ami  Joseph  l-mie 
were  marrieil  on  I'eh.  5.  Mr.  I..ane  is  working 
on  his  doctorate  at  M.L'P.  and  "W  yv  is  a re- 
search associate  at  M.I.T..  doing  organic  syn- 
theses. 

Mr.  and  Mr.s.  J.  W.  Heikkinen  (Toini  Eliza- 
beth Koski)  are  living  in  Geftyshurg.  Pa.,  wheie 
.Mr.  Heikkinen  is  professor  of  New  1 estament 
at  Lutheran  Theological  .Seminary.  Toiiu  is 
teaching  private  piano  classes,  and  when  she 
wrote  she  was  preparing  a piano  recital 
given  on  May  I at  Gettyshurg  College.  Mr. 
Heikkinen  recently  returned  from  an  assignment 
in  l•'inlanll  where  he  repre.senled  the  Lutheran 
W'orld  l•■ederatiun  in  relief  work.  He  is  con- 
tinuing theological  studies  at  Princeton  wheie 
he  is  working  for  his  doctorate. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Karl  F.  Eickemeyer  (Sus- 
anna Doyle)  have  moved  to  47J3  Hidey  .St.. 
Ciilfpoit.  Miss.  Karl  recently  became  an  in- 
structor in  the  Padar  and  Electronics  School. 
Keesler  Air  l•■oree  Base.  Biloxi.  Miss.  I he> 
have  "a  new  addition.  Mar>  Lmi.  born  on  Sept. 
13.  which  makes  us  five. 
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1942 

Mrs.  Nt’lson  I'ii.som  (Marian  Darnell)  writes; 
“.My  husband  lias  been  tcachinij  physics  at 
1 Inward  Ibiiversity  since  September.  W'e  hnj)e 
In  j;n  In  (Miiua  in  the  bill  if  plans  can  be  worketl 
nut.  Xelsnn  was  bnrii  in  C'anton.  ('hina,  aiul 
I *ve  wjinted  to  gn  ever  since  cnllejje  days.  W'e 
directe<l  the  1 nternatinna!  Service  Seminar  where 
.Miltnn  \'injfer  (Oberlin  .Sncitdngy  Prntessor) 
was  <Iean  last  summer.  I often  see  Patricia 
I.ong.  '47.  wlu>  works  for  the  Pallimore  Con- 
vention Bureau  timl  have  also  seen  \'irginia 
Pjdgeon.  '44.  at  J<ihns  Hopkins  Hospital  where 
she  is  a graduate  nurse." 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  W.  McKean  of  Akron. 
Ohio,  have  announcetl  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter.  .Margtirct  Diana.  James  W.  Des- 
scckcr,  Jr.,  also  (jf  Akr«)n.  Miss  MtiKctin  is  a 
graciiKitc  of  Old  Trail  .Schofd,  .Akron,  and  at- 
tended Wheaton  College  (Mass.).  Jim  grad- 
uated from  W'estern  Ueserve  University  .School 
of  Law  and  is  with  the  export  division  of  (i«H»d- 
year  Tire  iS:  Rubber  Co.  .\  spritig  we«iding  is 
pltmned. 

Mrs.  Robert  Mayo  (Pauline  Maris)  received 
tlie  master  of  arts  in  public  administrjition  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  at  its  March  com- 
mencement. 

Mr.  xM.L  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Higbie  (Jane 
Herzog)  ntmounce  the  birth  of  their  third  son. 
John  Cooper.  (*n  Feb.  17.  IHs  brothers  are 
.\athan.  4.  and  James.  2.  Brad  is  a salesman 
for  the  Douglas  Manufacturing  Co.,  makers 
of  automotive  electrical  supplies.  The  Iligbies 
are  now  living  in  Bronson.  Mich. 

For  the  past  six  months,  Robert  Coplin  has 
been  working  in  Xevv  A'ork  City  on  a public  re- 
lations project  to  determine  the  extent  of  Ku- 
ropean  misconception  of  America  and  Americans 
and  how  best  to  combat  them  through  personal 
and  commercial  endeavor. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Holmes  (Virginia 
Baker)  are  in  Wheelersburg.  Ohio,  where  Bob 
is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  (,'lmrch.  They 
atlopted  Jonathan  William  Holmes,  one  week 
old.  in  March.  Their  daughter  Sarah  is  now 
two. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Moulton  Prussing  (Grace 
Wolvington,  '4.U  have  a son.  Richard  Moulton, 
born  on  Feb.  28. 

1943 

The  engagement  of  Bertha  Krugelis  of  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  and  Robert  Kelner  was  announced 
in  .March.  Miss  Krugelis  attended  the  Univer- 
.sity  of  Connecticut  and  is  a graduate  of  the 
Boston  .School  of  Occupational  Therapy.  She 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Community  Workshop  of 
Boston.  Bob  is  a graduate  student  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  is  also 
working  at  the  Laboratory  for  Electronics  in 
Boston. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Beardsley  of  Lagro.  Ind.. 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
<laughter.  Alice  Gene,  to  Ardys  Dean  Van  Sta- 
vern.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Van  .Stavern  of 
Wcstlxjro.  .Mo.  Gene  received  her  master  of 
music  degree  from  Northwestern  University 
in  1947  and  is  now  the  director  of  the  dei)art- 
ment  of  music  at  Milwaukee- Downer  College. 
.Milwaukee.  Wis..  teaching  violin  and  music 
crlucation  courses.  Mr.  \'an  .Stavern  attended 
I<>wa  State  College,  received  a Bachelor  of 
Naval  Science  degree  and  Naval  commission  at 
Notre  Dame  University  in  1946  and  a Bachelor 
of  .Mechanical  Engineering  degree  at  Mar(|uctte 
University  in  February.  He  is  now  with  the 
regional  office  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
.Service  in  Milwatikee. 

William  R.  Diehl  has  been  "touriiig  the 
United  .States  with  the  Theater  Guilfl’s  produc- 
tion of  ‘Allegro,’  in  which  I aiipear  in  small 
roles  ami  the  ensemble  and  umlerstudy  the 
lead.  Joe  Tayltjr.  Jr.  The  music  ami  lyrics  are 
of  the  famous  duo.  Rodgers  Hammerstein  II. 
‘.Allegn)'  «jpcned  in  Chicagcj  in  mid-April." 

In  February  James  R.  Bly  Joined  the  Duke 
1 tiiversity  staff  as  instructor  in  j)hysical  edu- 
cation. F<»r  the  i>ast  year  ami  a liaif,  Jim  has 
been  a graduate  assistant  at  the  University  of 
Hlimjis  where  he  expects  to  complete  his  master’s 
degree  ne.xt  smmner.  At  Illiimis  he  scrve»l 
as  physical  education  instructor  ami  lielped 
coach  the  frcsliman  baseball  team.  At  Duke 
be  is  teaching  lujxing.  s«»cccr.  and  wrestling. 
to»‘I  is  assistant  etiach  the  freshman  base- 
ball team. 


Rntli  Lee  Berlman  and  Thomas  D.  Kaufman 
were  marrieil  at  her  home  in  Great  Neck.  L.  L. 
N.  V..  on  Apr.  10. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Piraino  have  moved 
fnmi  Cleveland  to  187*  .S.  Alain  St.,  Oberlin. 
Ohio.  'I'om  is  cmploye(I  at  the  Nelsf)ii  Siml 
Welding  Uo.  in  Lorain. 

Henry  A.  Hillman,  Jr.,  writes  from  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.  “I'or  the  jiast  14  imnitlis  tlie  West 
Coast  has  been  my  ‘stamping  gnuiml.’  i re- 
cently met  Dorothy  McCnllough.  '46.  in  .San 
I'ranciseo.  .She’s  the  first  grad  I've  seen  in 
months." 

Mary  A.  “Mittens"  Glover  has  moved  to  ^2\ 
Bo  en  .St..  .Seaille,  Wash.,  “to  he  nearer  to  the 
King  Co.  Hospital  where  most  third  year  medi- 
cal sclujol  is  spent.  1 still  find  it  absorbing. " 

Milton  Fisher  gradiuiled  from  Nfjrthwestcrn 
Law  .Schot)l  in  l•'ehnlary  ami  is  now  preparing 
It)  take  the  Ohio  Bar  exam  this  spring.  I'or  the 
lime  being  his  headt|narters  are  his  home.  031 
K.  High  Ave.,  New  Philadelphia.  Ohio. 

1944 

Dr.  Bert  Ballin  brings  ns  up  to  date:  “Uptjn 
Com])letion  of  15  immtlis  of  post -doclt>rate 
course  in  tirtliodontics.  a flenla]  specialty,  at 
Columbiti  University.  I was  dettVured  from 
opening  an  office  for  tlie  practice  of  the  specialty 
bv  an  offer  to  jt)in  the  commissioned  ct)rj)s  of 
the  Pul)lic  Health  Service  and  accepted  the 
commission  as  a .Senior  Assistant  Dental  .Sur- 
geon (which  corresponds  to  a captain  in  the 
army).  1 am  now  directing  a Topical  Fluoride 
Demonstration  Program  in  Rliode  Islaml.  This 
program  is  the  result  of  intensive  <Iental  re- 
search in  the  problem  of  the  prevention  of 
dental  decay.”  Bert’s  address  is  11.1  Ifybrid 
Drive.  Cranston.  R.  I. 

As  of  Mar.  I.  Rev.  Chester  C.  W.  Mixer,  t. 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  Church  of  .St.  John 
the  Evangelist  at  Kitchener.  Ontario.  Canada. 
His  addres.s  is  45  Ahrens  .St..  W. 

Howard  K.  Kaufman  is  working  towards  his 
Ph.D.  in  anthropology  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley.  Tfe  expects  to  do  some 
field  work  this  summer  with  the  Arcancunian 
Indians  of  Chile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Gatts  (Marion  Widow- 
son)  have  a son.  born  at  Allen  Hospital.  Ober- 
lin. on  Mar.  24. 

Grant  Chave  completed  his  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  February  and  is  emi)loycd 
as  an  economic  analyst  with  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  in  Detroit.  “Peter”  (Priscilla  Shaw)  adds 
that  they  are  living  in  a rented  house  (complete 
with  televisifin  set)  at  15540  Dixie  Ave..  Detroit 
2.1.  Mich,  ('arolyn  Margaret  is  now  14  months 
old.  “In  I'ehniary  we  went  to  the  Barbara 

Wallace-Gcrharflt  Wescrck  wedding  in  Oak 
Park  and  met  Jean  Wallace  McAuliffe,  ’42. 
and  her  hnshand  there.  It  turns  out  that 
John  McAuliffe  (Ifarvard)  is  in  the  office  next 
to  Grants.  They  have  two  beautiful  boys.  Jim- 
my and  Jay  . . . Grant’s  sister.  Margaret.  ’4.1.  is 
in  her  second  year  as  instructor  in  the  depart- 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of  ('hicago.” 

Lt.  Doris  M.  Allison  and  Capt.  Douglas  J. 
Mooie,  X.  were  married  on  Feb.  12  in  Bayreuth. 
Germany.  Mrs.  Moore  attended  Kansas  Wes- 
leyan University,  received  her  B.S.  degree 
in  dietetics  fn)m  Marymonnt  (A)llege,  ami  has 
served  as  a dietitian  in  tlie  army,  both  in  the 
Pacific  theatre  and  ICnrojienn  Uommand.  Doug 
received  his  M.D.  <legrec  from  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  They  will  return  to  {'levelaml  in 
July,  where  Doug  will  he  a resident  in  internal 
medicine  at  Lakeside  Hospital. 

Mr..  X.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Phelps  (Rosemarie 
Beck)  have  a son.  Roger,  horn  I'eh.  25  in  New 
Rochelle.  N.  V. 

Mrs.  Eelwin  B.  .Stuhe  (Barbara  Hurrell) 
writes:  “About  a year  agf)  we  Iiougbt  a five- 
room  (’ape  Und  cottage  set  in  pines  at  2 Berk- 
shire Dr..  Williamstown.  Mass.  Ed.  x’46.  is  in- 
structor in  the  music  department  at  Williams 
Ccdlege  ami  busy  composing  on  the  side.  His 
anthem.  ‘Go  Bitter  Christ’  was  recently  per- 
formed by  the  Williams  Chapel  Choir.” 

Mrs.  Howard  ('.  Met/.Ier  (Jean  Herriott)  and 
her  hnshand  are  returning  to  the  .States  from 
Okinawa  this  spring.  Her  forwarding  a»ldress 
is  now  c/o  Mrs.  W.  Herrir.tt,  44  Dnnhar  St.. 
Chatham.  N.  J. 

Tlie  wedding  of  Dr.  Jerome  Benson  and 
M incite  Vietorsolm  of  Mt.  X’eriion.  N.  A'.,  took 
jdace  on  May  16.  Miss  N’ictorsohn  studi<*d  a1 
the  University  of  J'exas  and  gra<luate<l  from 


New  A'oi  k University  in  I9-IH.  .She  is  a meni- 
her  of  the  continuily  siaff  at  'talion  W'fjXB  in 
.New  A'ork  City,  .ferry  reeeiverl  his  -M.D.  fir- 
gree  from  ('reightf»n  (Tiiversity  Scdiofjl  of  Me'li- 
cine  last  June.  He  is  inlerniiig  at  F'lrrlham 
Hospital.  New  V'ork  City. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Davis  (Margaret 
Wilson)  f)f  Ann  Arbor,  Mieh.,  h.'ive  a flanghter. 
('arfjline  Gardner,  bf>rii  fni  Mar.  4. 

1945 

Frances  Walker  is  flirector  f)f  music  at  Bar- 
her-.Scfitia  College.  Nfirlh  Ctirolina. 

Mrs.  Donald  K.  Weber  (Ellen  Beers)  writes 
that  Dtm  received  his  degree  from  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity on  Fell,  6.  ami  started  work  in  the 
('f)ntroller  Department  of  the  home  office  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  in  Newark.  N.  J.. 
the  next  day.  They  were  lucky  emnigh  to  find 
a temporary  three  iminths  home  “a  large  house 
just  outside  of  Westfield.  N.  J..  where  we  are 
living  while  the  owner  is  in  Mexicfj.”  Later  in 
the  sjiring  they  will  m<ive  tf>  an  aparlment  in 
.Newark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Meyer  are  living  at 
401  IC.  Stoughtfju  ,St..  Champaign.  III.  John 
is  a grafluatc  stmlent  in  mathematics  and  sta- 
tistic.s  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Barr.  Jr.  (Doris 
Hall)  are  announcing  the  arrival  of  Carol  Dorf)- 
thy  on  Apr.  8 in  r^ancastcr.  Pa. 

Torrance  R.  Jones,  t.  has  moved  to  Tulsa. 
f)kla.,  where  he  is  a salesman  in  the  Dickason- 
(h)odman  I'urniture  (^o.  He  has  two  children. 
Torrance  Rfiss,  and  Ekiise  Osborne,  al- 

most 1. 

Robert  J.  Miller  liegan  a new  job  in  February 
in  the  h'Jectronics  Department  of  the  Bell  Air- 
craft Cf)i'p,.  Buffalo.  N.  V. 

Rev.  James  C.  Trimble,  t.m..  has  cf)mi)lete<l  the 
preliminary  reiinirements  for  a (hjctor  of  iheohigy 
degree  at  Hartford  Seminary  and  is  now  pastor 
of  the  Little  White  Church  (Congregational) 
of  Malto,  Mont. 

Antoinette  “Toni”  Beck  has  been  studying 
modern  dance  witli  Hanya  Holm  for  the  past 
two  years  and  has  almost  cfimjilcted  re<|uire- 
ments  for  the  in  dance  at  Columbia  PTii- 

versity.  .She  plans  to  do  some  iierforming  ami 
teacliing  of  dance  next  fall. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Benjamin  Voungman  (Dorothy 
Tyson)  have  a daughter.  J.,cslce  Jean,  horn  on 
Jan.  19.  They  recently  movefl  to  208  S.  Linden 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh  8.  Pa. 

Ruth  K.  Cheney  and  Gwynn  H.  Suits  were 
marric<l  on  Jan.  29  in  the  Chapel  of  tiic  Wom- 
en's League  Building  of  the  University  <)f 
Michigan.  Ruth  and  her  husband  are  both 
teaching  fellow.s  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Mr.,  x'46,  and  Mrs.  Clair  Siddall 
(Jeannette  I.a/^erstrom,  '51) 

. . . were  »uirried  m Fuirchihl 
Chapel  on  Apr.  9.  Clair,  who  re- 
I timed  lifter  nary  .ftrrlce  to  com- 
plete work  for  hi.<  depree.  will  he 
praduated  from  the  Cnllepe  in 
June.  (See  ‘4k>  new  A 
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Jane  Bennett  sailc<l  Apr.  13  for  Germany 
wliere  she  will  work  with  the  American  I'riends 
Service  rommittee  in  it.s  relief  ami  rehabilitation 
program.  After  graduation,  Jane  spent  a year 
working  in  the  l-il)rary  of  Gongres.s.  Wa.shing- 
ton.  I).  C‘..  and  then  receive<l  lier  M.A.  degree 
in  iKilitical  science  at  the  tTniversity  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Pricjr  to  joining  the  overseas  .staff  of  the 
Service  (‘ommittee.  she  was  graduate  assistant 
in  political  science  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mrs.  Richard  Phelps  (Millicent  Blodgett)  is 
working  in  the  planning  (lei)artment  of  the 
Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Phila- 
(leli)hia.  Pa. 

Rev.  Clarence  M.  Long.  Jr.,  t x.  pastor  of  the 
ncthelehem  Maptist  (iiurch  of  McKeesport.  Pa., 
has  received  his  master’s  degree  in  religious 
education  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Florence  Simons  is  “teaching  organ  atid 
theory  at  Mary  1 1 artlin- Paylor  C'ollege  in  Bel- 
ton. 'I'cxas  . . . Meeting  some  really  fine  people 
and  finding  that  Texans  are  big-hearted  and 
most  cordial.  Just  returned  from  a tour  of  the 
southeast  where  concerts  were  presented  by 
members  of  our  music  faculty  i:i  Houston,  Beau- 
mont. Galveston.  Orange.  Lake  Charles,  and 
Texas  City.  We  had  a marvelous  time.  I hope 
to  get  to  Oberlin  in  June  - am  going  to  Ohio 
by  way  of  Florida!” 

This  year  Margaret  A.  Meath  is  studying  at 
the  School  of  Echication.  Poston  University,  to- 
wards her  master's  degree  in  guidance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Tollison  of  Belton. 
S.  C..  announce  the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter. Jean,  to  Edward  II.  Schulte,  ’49.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  in  August. 

The  marriage  of  Eda  W.  Loeb  and  Stanley 
Xewhouse  took  place  in  Montgomery.  Ala.,  on 
Mar.  28.  Eda  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Diller-Quaile  School  of  Music  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Xewhouse  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  served  as  a com- 
mander in  the  navy  during  the  war. 

Margaret  H.  Calvin  moved  to  17419  \Vins- 
loy  Road.  Shaker  Hts.,  Ohio,  this  spring.  She 
will  .spend  the  summer  term  studying  dramatics 
at  Xorthwestern  Graduate  School  of  Speech  and 
Theatre. 

Lois  Everhart  is  teaching  kindergarten  at 
W'aring  School  in  Cleveland.  “1  like  the  five 
year  olds  and  the  work,  though  eveningsl  wel- 
Cf»me  the  change  from  teaching  singing  games 
to  altemling  graduate  courses  at  W'estern  Re- 
serve University.  1 am  workijig  toward  a 
master’s  degree  iti  education.” 

The  marriage  of  Joan  R.  Phillips  and  Robert 
W.  Pease  of  (’leveland  Heights.  Ohio.  t(jok  place 
at  the  Pen  Av(m  (Pa.)  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Mar.  5. 

The  wedding  of  Clair  Siddall,  x.  and  Jeatmette 
Lagerstrfjm.  ’51.  took  place  A]ir.  9 in  Fairchild 
Chapel.  Oberlin,  with  Rev.  Joseph  !•'.  King  per- 
forming the  Ceremony.  J(jhn  Sidclali,  ’5U,  was 
best  man,  while  Lawrence  Siddall.  ’52,  am!  .Allen 
'Pucker.  ’45,  ushered.  The  couple  is  miw  at 
home  in  a Potany  Lane  trailer,  after  spending 
leji  days  in  X’irginia.  Jeannette  is  an  art  major, 
and  C’lair  plans  <m  meclical  school  in  the  fall, 
following  grailuation  in  June. 

1947 

.Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Jfjhn  H.  Parr  (Jean  Williams) 
announce  the  birth  «)f  John  Dixon  liarr.  Ill,  on 
Mar.  7. 

Dean  Bair,  who  has  bceti  leaching  jihysical 
e*!ucalion  at  the  Peddie  School  in  New  Jersey, 
will  become  assistant  director  <if  athletics  f<ir 
.Sbatlyside  Academy,  Piltsbnrgli.  Pa.,  effective 
June  15.  Il<-  will  be  liead  foolliall  atid  basel>all 
coach  ami  assistant  iiasketball  coach. 

Robert  D.  Euler  ree«-ived  Id-.  M..S.  (h-grcc  in 
ebc'inisii  v at  tin-  University  c>f  .Miebigati  iti  l’’eb- 
ruary.  Hi-  i.-.  eoniinuing  gi.'nluate  sttidy  in  physi- 
cal cbemistiy  there. 

Sally  Skyrm  is  living  with  her  aunt  ami  uncle 
in  Gleneiic.  ill.,  tbi-  year  and  is  a gradnale  stu- 
dent in  the  .School  of  Music  at  Norlbwestei  n 
I 'rdvet  sity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jolm  E.  Stein  have  moved  t<> 
.144  )‘armirigton  IM..  Rocbesler.  N.  John 

i«-porls  tlial  they  li;ivc  “ilecitled  to  make  things 
;i  bit  more  pennaiitiil  by  gettiiig  a tbiee-room 
iiiifui  nislied  ai'aitment  .-iml  stru  liiig  to  eolleel  a 
few  pin  es  of  fin  nilnie.’' 


'Phe  wedding  of  Rachel  Ro.ss  and  William  K. 
Parmenter  took  place  on  Apr.  2 in  the  Park  Ave- 
nue ('hristian  Cliurch  of  .Xew  York  City. 
Raclud’s  father.  Dr.  Emory  Ross,  officiated. 
Peggy  Yockey  Newsom^  x'48.  was  maid  of  liun- 
or : Janice  Mills  Calvert  and  Eleanor  Rinehart 
Miller,  bridesmaids ; Sheldon  Wolin.  ’44,  best 
man:  John  Bassett.  Bob  Calvert.  Jack  Newsom 
and  Dick  Tear,  ushers.  Other  Oherlinians  pres- 
ent included  Pill's  aiml.  Ella  Panneutcr,  ’15. 
John  and  Judy  Seiberling  Shaw.  Corrinc  Dorf 
Gunther.  Nancy  Johnson  Bassett,  and  Elsa 
Molvig  Landis.  Pill  is  a graduate  student  in 
history  at  Harvard  L^niversity.  'Phey  are  living 
at  124  Walker  .St.,  Camliridge,  Mass. 

E.  Neal  Hinrichs  hopes  to  complete  his  M.S. 
degree  at  Cornell  in  June.  He  is  working  on 
his  thesis  and  recently  clumged  his  major  field 
from  economic  geology  to  mineralogy.  After 
completing  Ids  degree,  he  iilans  to  work  in  the 
Denver  office  of  the  Lh  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Sally  Gramling  atid  Ricliard  R.  Hille  were 
married  on  Mar.  19  in  the  King  Ave.  Methodi.sl 
C-’hurcli  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dick  is  a medical 
sludetu  at  Ohio  State  University  and  his  wife 
is  a continuity  writer  for  station  WHK(!  in  Co- 
lumbus. They  are  living  at  1658  iXeil  Ave. 

The  etigagement  of  M.  Prudence  Fullam  anti 
Dr.  Arnohl  F.  Clark  of  Rochester.  N.  Y..  has 
been  announced.  Pru  is  a graduate  stmlenl  in 
physics  at  the  University  of  Rochester  and  her 
fiatice  is  a member  of  the  physics  faculty  tliere. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  this  summer. 

1948 

Alice  Ann  Miller,  daughter  of  Rev.,  t x’33. 
and  Mrs.  William  George  Miller,  and  R.  David 
Wheaton,  son  of  Air.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Wheaton 
(Helen  Miller,  x’14),  both  of  Port  Clinton,  (Jhio. 
were  married  in  Trinity  Methodist  (dnirch  on 
Mar.  5.  Robert  Wheaton,  ’41,  was  best  man 
for  his  brother,  and  William  Kohler.  ’51,  was  an 
usher.  Mrs.  Wheaton  attended  Wooster  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  has  been  a nurses’  aide 
at  Magruder  Hospital.  Dave  is  a draftsman 
with  the  Universal  Engineering  Co.  in  Samlusky, 


Carol  Kirkham  and  Henry  Mosher  were  mar- 
lied  on  Dec.  18  in  tlie  I'irst  Presliyterian  Church. 
San  Antnnio,  1 exas.  “Xo  Oherlinians  were 
there,  liiit  we  were  well  aitemleil  by  lirotliers. 
cousins,  etc.  After  the  wedding  we  drove  hack 
to  Washington.  D.  (..  by  just  about  the  longest 
route  possilile  and  made  that  our  headiiuarters 
until  we  moved  to  Denver  (585  S.  Decatur  St.) 
the  middle  of  Fel. ruary.  Hank  is  In  the  statisti- 
cal (lepartniemijf  the  Mountain  States  Telephone 
iIC:  Pelegrtiph  Co.  \\  e have  found  jin  aiKirtment 

ti  miracle  in  Denver  and  are  beginning  to 
get  settleil.  \\  e re  sold  on  tins  region.  'Phe 
weather  has  l)eeii  lieauliful  and  mountains  are 
magnificent.  Our  skiis  are  waxed  ready  for  to- 
morrow when  we  plan  to  drive  up  into  the 
nioiintains  for  the  first  in  a series  of  .skiing  week- 
ends.” 

^ Helen  Erday  ami  Prof.  Grigg  Fountain  of  the 
Conservatory  organ  (lepartment.  were  married 
Apr.  2 in  ('leveland.  After  their  honeymoon 
Helen  returned  to  Sparlanhurgh,  S.  C..  where 
she  will  complete  her  year  of  teaching  organ  at 
Converse  College.  Prof.  Fountain  is  at  148  W'. 
College  St.,  wliere  Mrs.  I'ounlain  will  join  him 
about  June  1. 

Ruth  Berger’s  engagement  to  Arthur  L. 
Urban  was  announced  May  1 by  her  parents. 
Ruth,  who  lives  in  Pay  \’illage,  Ohio,  is  an  en- 
gineering clerk  with  American  'Pelephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  and  -Art  is  a patent  lawyer  em- 
ployed by  Industrial  Rayon  Corp.  of  Cleveland. 
He  graduated  from  Case  Institute  of  Technology 
and  is  now  studying  at  Cleveland  Marshall  Law 
School  in  addition  to  his  work  with  Industrial 
Rayon. 

The  engagement  of  Alice  Tear  and  John  Cope- 
land, ’47,  was  announced  last  month  in  Youngs- 
town, O.,  by  her  paretils,  Mr.,  ’ll,  and  Mrs. 
Frank  \V.  Tear  (Alarle  Soller,  ’13).  The  wed- 
ding is  planned  for  late  August.  Alice  is  work- 
ing for  a professor  in  the  agricultural  economics 
department  at  Cornell  University  and  John  is 
studying  for  his  Ph.  1).  degree  in  philosophy 
there.  He  received  his  M.A.  in  philosophy  in 
February  and  now  holds  a Telluride  Scholarship 
for  advanced  .study. 


"OhI'RI.IN  in  CZI'(  hosi.ovakia" 

. . . wrilL's  VlMtimir  Jhidrd.  righi.  Iron/  his  ho/i/c  i/i  I li'iii/ec  Kralore. 
where  in  March  ii/n/  N'ehil,  ’4<S’,  a!  left,  visited  him  and  they  took  this 
snapshot.  'I'om's  mustache  wont  fool  his  friends  who  know  that  he  i.( 
not  a native  Prencht/tati  hut  went  hist  .unnmer  to  study  in  (.irenoble  and 
lhiri\.  At  present  he  is  getting  a broader  look  at  linrope  through  travel. 
Vlad,  who  had  nearly  completed  work  for  his  law  degree  at  (.harles 
University  in  Prague  before  he  cai/ie  to  speml  ia\t  year  in  Oberlin,  re- 
turned to  his  homeland  hist  summer,  only  to  find  that,  under  the  neiv 
Communist  regime,  laws  ivere  so  changed  that  he  nearly  had  to  begin 
over.  I Us  recent  message  ends.  "So  it  really  is.  'In  lands  afar  shinetb  tby 
star  . . .’  Let  us  hope  that  the  second  line  ivill  soon  come-  true.  too. 
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Losses  in  the  Oberlin  Family 


1893 

Till.*  class  of  ’9.>  rccontly  lost,  a few  weeks 
apart,  its  nio.st  sensitive  ami  discriininatinK 
scholars.  James  W.  Raine.  wlioss  life  was  re- 
viewed in  the  March  issue,  ami  Florence  Snell, 
Miss  Sncirs  career  was  lirnjf  ami  varied,  cm- 
hraciiiK'  scluilaily  activities  on  three  cotilinenls. 
as  well  as  in  the  llritish  Isles. 

Horn  in  Adams.  N.  Y.,  Miss  .Snell  had  nearly 
completed  8S  years  at  lier  death  in  Hoston  Apr. 
o.  1949.  Trcsiilcnt  iMiicritus  Frnest  11.  Wil- 
kins, whom  Miss  .Snell  greatly  admireil  for  In'.s 
scholarship,  represented  the  College  at  her 
funeral  on  Apr.  .t. 

Miss  Snell  was  ne.xt  to  the  oUlcst  memher  of 
‘9.'  when  she  entere<l  Oherlin  at  29  years,  after 
having  taught  several  years.  wild  scheme.” 

said  a friend.  “Do  you  realize  that  you  will  he  ^2 
the  year  you  finish  college?”  A wiser  counselor 
remimled  her  that  .she  would  he  .12  itt  189.1 
whatever  she  <lid.  ami  she  could  not  spend  her 
time  better  thati  in  earning  a college  degree. 

Actually,  her  Alma  .Mater  gave  her  three 
degrees:  I’h.Tl.  in  189.1.  A.^^,  in  1898.  atul 
Litt.l).  in  19.1.'*.  luiieritus  I’rof.  Florence  Fitch. 
*97.  in  presenting  her  for  her  honorary  doctor’s 
degree  called  her:  **.  . . penetrating  scholar, 
c|uickening  teacher,  cooperative  citizeti,  exponent 
of  Anglo-American  culture  in  three  conti- 
netits  . . 

Presidettt  Wilkins’  citation  was:  “Florence 

May  Snell,  champion  of  a noble  culture,  golden 
link  in  a chain  of  international  amity,  ray  of  out- 
star  in  a far  land  .shining.  I confer  upon  you  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters.” 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  some  of  Miss 
Snell’s  closest  fricjids  in  college  were  girls  ten 
or  more  years  her  junior.  This  was  possible 
because,  notwithstanding  her  critical  judgment 
and  high  standards  of  scholarship,  she  had  a 
pervasive  humor  and  fiuick  wit  that  made  her 
a welcome  companion  anywhere. 

Miss  Snell  was  a student,  as  well  as  a teacher, 
throughout  her  life.  After  leaving  Oherlin 
she  taught  in  two  New  Fngland  normal  schools, 
at  Illinois  College  and  at  Simmons  College.  In 
1904-05  she  was  a student  at  Oxford.  England 
and  in  191.V14  a graduate  student  at  Yale,  where 
she  rcceiveil  her  Ph.I).  degree  in  1914.  In  ’20. 
during  furlough,  she  did  research  work  at  Ox- 
ford. 


Daniel  E.  Morgan,  ’97 
. . . appellate  judpe,  "elder  stales- 
man  of  Greater  Cleveland’’ 


Miss  .‘sncll’s  longest  ami  most  conspicuous  ser- 
vice was  as  prrifessor  of  I'higlish  language  atid 
literature  ami  hearl  of  the  ICnglish  department 
in  1 1 uguemit  University  College.  Wellington, 
.South  Africa,  from  1907  to  19.12.  During  Miss 
.Snell’s  teaching  at  Iluguem»t.  the  only  women’s 
college  in  Sfuith  Africa,  she  was  for  juany  years 
evaminer  to  the  University  r>f  the  Cain*  of  (lood 
Hope  ami  a mernher  of  the  first  council  f>f  its 
successor,  the  Univi-rsity  of  South  Africa.  Miss 
Snell  enjf)yeil  a triple  celebration  in  19.LU  the 
■!0th  anniversary  of  her  graduation  from  Oherlin. 
am!  also  of  the  founding  of  Huguenot,  and  the 
centenary  of  Oherlin.  in  which  slic  participated 
as  the  Huguenot  representative. 

.She  had  many  scliolarly  ami  social  interests, 
and  was  especially  concerned  in  promoting  the 
scholarly  use  of  the  English  language  and  the 
knowledge  (»f  its  literature  in  .South  Africa.  Her 
retirement  from  Huguenot  was  marked  by  a 
municipal  farewell  dinner,  presided  over  by  the 
mayor  of  Wellington  and  marked  by  every  pos- 
sible expression  of  appreciation.  After  hflr 
return  to  America  in  19.^2.  she  did  much  lectur- 
ing and  writing.  She  was  a reviewer  for  the 
.Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  She  was  the 
author  of  a textbook  on  English  syntax  and 
edited  Hen  Jtjuson’s  “Tale  of  a Tub." 

Miss  .Snell’s  last  years  were  spent  in  a rest 
home  near  Hoston.  She  still  continued  her 
extensive  correspondence.  .Surviving  her  is  her 
cousin.  C.  F.  Dutton,  president  of  the  class  of 
’9.L— S.F.II. 

1897 

Mrs.  James  H.  McMurray.  see  1900. 

Daniel  E.  Morgan,  appellate  judge  in  C'leve- 
latid.  Ohio,  for  the  past  ten  years,  died  May  1. 
1949.  at  his  Cleveland  Heights  home. 

After  his  graduation  from  Oberlin  at  the  age 
of  19.  with  Phi  Heta  Kappa  honors,  he  took  his 
degree  cum  lamle  from  the  Harvard  I^aw  School. 
Hi.s  legal  practice  in  Cleveland  was  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  when  the  opportunity  of 
promoting  the  pid>lic  welfare  through  some 
political  office  opened  before  him.  He  served 
in  the  ('itv  Council  on  the  charter  commission, 
in  the  Ohio  Senate  for  one  term,  and  as  city 
manager  of  Cleveland  for  the  two  years  before 
the  citv  returned  to  the  mayor  svstc’u  in  19,12. 
Gov,  John  W.  Brickcr  appr)inted  him  to  the  bench 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  iti  19.19  and  he  con- 
tined  in  that  position  through  election. 

The  long  list  of  organizations  with  which 
he  was  actively  associated  shows  the  breadth  of 
his  ci'-ic  and  social  interest.  He  was  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Citv  Club,  and  head  of  the  Citizens 
League  ami  the  Municipal  Research  Hurcau. 
He  was  long  a director  of  Goodrich  Social 
Settlement  and  was  a life  member  of  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  and  the  Lcfral  Aid  .Socictv.  In 
the  Consumers  League  ami  the  National  Asso- 
ciation f<'i-  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
ho  also  held  memberships. 

The  tribute  in  a Clcvclaml  naper  well  expresses 
the  feelimrs  of  his  friends;  “Dan  Morgan's  hu- 
mane understanding  of  life  in  a troubled  world 
and  h's  ommi  vast  efforts  to  make  it  better  are 
an  f’lidu'-i’ig  monument.” 

One  Cleveland  paiier  in  an  editorial  on  Judge 
Morgan’s  death  calls  him  one  of  the  six  most 
influential  aiul  useful  citizens  of  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century.  “Hv  his  death  we  have  lost 
the  man  who  was  itulced  the  ekler  statesman  of 
con  tent  fio'-arv  Greater  Clevelaml.” 

JiulTe  Morgan  is  survivetl  bv  his  wife.  Wilma 
Hall  Mo-fran : a flaimhter.  M-s.  A-naml  H. 
1 eavelle  of  Pa’o  Alto.  Calif. ; a sister.  Mrs.  Anna 
.NI.  Parrv;  two  brothers.  K.  Emery  Morcran  of 
r'nlnmhus  Oliio.  and  Sianlev  Moriran  of  Hunt- 
iuTton.  W.  \’a. ; and  two  granddaughters.  E.C. 

1900 

Mrs.  James  II.  McMurray  (Kathryn  Romig. 
x)  rlicd  Mar.  11  at  the  Clevelaml.  Ohio,  home 
of  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Etiward  I),  llowanl 
(Claire  McMurray.  x’21  ) well-known  ('levelaml 
Plain  I )ealer  Cfdumnist. 

After  leaving  Oberlin.  she  stmlicfl  in  the 
New  hhigland  Conservatory  of  Music.  In  1897 
she  was  marrieil  to  James  .McMurray.  ‘97. 

During  the  first  World  War  she  taught  food 
conservation  in  t)berlin  while  her  hu.sband  served 
in  the  Red  Cross.  After  the  war  they  went  to 


Charles  W.  Honess,  ’12 
. . . chief  geologist  with  the  Gulf 
Refining  Co.,  died  in  March 

.Maryville  College.  Maryville.  Tenn..  where 
both  she  ami  Mr.  Romig  taught.  While  head  of 
the  home  economics  department  there,  she 
organizetl  the  College  .Maid  Shop  in  which 
100  girls  each  year  made  clothing  which  en- 
abled them  to  secure  a college  education. 
Through  her  remarkable  ability  and  persuasive- 
ness she  was  able  to  secure  the  er|uipment  and 
customers  necessary  for  its  success. 

.She  is  survived  by  two  daughters.  Mrs.  How- 
ar<l.  with  whom  she  lived,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Keen 
of  Wilmington.  Del.;  and  a son.  Jean.  (Sp.  *18- 
’20)  a member  of  the  l^niversity  of  .Mississippi 
faculty.  There  are  1 1 grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren.  E.C. 

1902 

Daniel  W.  Robinson,  x.  banker,  real  estate 
dealer,  and  farmer,  dicfl  of  a smlden  heart  at- 
tack on  Nov.  27.  1948.  about  a month  after 
celebrating  his  75th  birtlulay.  He  and  .Mrs. 
Robinson  were  si>enfliiig  the  fall  and  winter  with 
their  son  and  daughter-in-law.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Rrdunson.  in  Inglewood.  Calif.,  when 
his  death  occurred. 

.Mr.  Robinson  grew  up  in  Indiana  and  came 
to  the  Oberlin  Academy,  gradinling  in  1895.  He 
had  nearly  comiilctcd  his  college  course  at  Ober- 
liii  when  a nervous  brcakilown  forced  him  to 
leave  school  and  go  to  Oklahoma  for  a rest  and 
change  of  climate.  There  work  in  the  outdoors 
on  a farm  caused  his  health  to  improve  rapidly 
and  be  bought  a farm  of  his  own  near  Enid, 
Okla.  In  1905  he  marric<l  Ella  Moore  whom 
he  met  there. 

.After  living  in  Seattle  and  in  (’anaila.  they 
moved  to  .Syracuse.  .\.  where  Mr.  Robin- 
son was  engaged  in  banking  and  handling  real 
estate.  He  retired  in  19.12  to  a small  farm 
outsifle  the  city  where  he  raised  choice  glailiidi 
and  markctcil  them. 

Su-viving  arc  Mrs.  Robinson,  ami  five  daugh- 
ters: .Mrs.  I).  ,\.  Hunter  and  Mrs.  John  Hotch- 
k'ss  < f .New  ^*ork  State;  .Mrs.  John  Gara  and 
Mrs.  O.  1.  Hinz  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Mrs. 
George  Zahriskie  of  Honolulu.  Three  sons 
also  survive:  Jtdin  of  New  York  .State.  Harold 
of  California,  and  Edgar  of  Hurlington.  \’t. 
Three  brothers:  I'rcd  and  Charles  of  Lafayette. 

I ml.,  and  Willi.'ini  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  are 
living,  as  is  his  sister  in  .‘south  Haven.  Mich.. 
.Mrs.  G.  Carroll  Ross.  There  are  1.1  gramlchildren. 

1912 

Charles  W.  Honess.  chief  geid«>gist  of  the 
Gulf  Refining  Co.,  dieil  Mar.  29,  1949.  in  Evans- 
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ville.  hid.,  where  he  had  lived  f<ir  the  I’ast  10 
ycar.'s. 

.\ali«mally  kiiuwii  in  jjeoltijrieal  circles.  Mr. 
Ilnness  licld  a master’s  dcffree  from  t'orncll 
I’niversity  and  a I’h.h.  from  ('ohimhia.  He 
was  a fellow  of  tlie  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  ami  of  the  Ameri- 
can («e<doj?ical  Society,  as  well  as  a memher  of 
the  scientific  honorary,  Sij;ma  Xi.  to  which 
he  was  namc<l  twice  for  outstanding  studies. 

He  hail  been  with  the  (lulf  C'o,  for  2A  years, 
in  'I'ulsa.  Okla..  and  Wichita.  Kans.,  before 
being  sent  to  Kvansville.  I’reviously  lie  had 
been  employed  by  the  Ihiipire  (^as  and  I'uel  C’o. 
in  Oklahoma.  As  a young  man  he  had  done 
geological  work  for  the  I’nivcrsities  of  Mis- 
souri and  Oklahoma,  teaching  at  Missouri  during 
one  year. 

Afr.  lioness’  first  wife.  Juliette  C’ourant.  died 
in  1920.  and  he  later  married  Lydia  Ligon.  who 
.survives  him.  A daughter.  Mrs.  Ira  Osman. 
Jr.,  and  a granddaughter.  Alice,  both  of  St. 
L<iuis.  Mo.,  also  survive,  as  docs  his  brother. 
Leon  (L  lioness  of  Angola.  I ml. 

NECROLOGY 

1886  Mrs.  Llijah  A.  Hi.shop  (Ethelind  Race). 

Dec.  10.  1948.  Alhambra.  C"alif. 

1887  Walter  H.  Comstock,  Fch.  IS.  1949,  Chi- 

cago. 111. 

1889  .Mr.s.  Utley  Wedge  (Grace  Wright).  Dec. 

25.  1948.  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Nelson,  A.Ii.  ’89.  t’92. 
.\pr.  1.  1949.  Washington,  1).  C. 

1890  Mary  C.  Miller.  *Vpr.  9,  1949.  Orlando. 

I'la. 

1893  Ann  E.  Hughes,  Mar.  19.  1949,  Findlay, 

Ohi<i. 

1894  Harry  W.  Sumner,  x.  Apr.  5.  1949. 

Seattle.  Wash. 

1900  Rose  M.  Dean,  k.  May  15.  1949.  Al- 
hambra. ('alif. 

1910  Mark  O.  Ward.  Apr.  22,  1949,  C'incin- 

nati.  Ohio. 

1911  Louise  G.  Schmidt,  Apr.  15.  1949.  Pahi 

Alto.  Calif. 

1915  Dr.  Howard  C.  Curtis.  Ai>r.  7.  1949.  Mt. 

Holly.  .\.  J. 

1916  Mrs.  Leo  W.  ('hamberlain  (Eleanor 

White),  Apr.  5.  1949.  Manistee.  Mich. 

1919  Harold  W.  Baker,  Apr.  7.  1949,  Sacra- 
mento. Calif. 


l i.oKi'Nci':  M.  SnI'1.1.,  '93 
. . cxpoiioi!  of  Anf^ln-Amcriciin 
culture  du  three  cout incuts  . . . " 


^^OMMENTS  WHICH  have  greeted 
the  distribution  of  the  1948 
Alumni  Catalogue  since  the  first  mail- 
ing late  in  February,  reflect  a wide 
ran/»e  of  variations  on  one  central 
rheme:  Oberlin  ties  and  memories. 
Catalogue  editor,  John  E.  Wirkler, 
'03,  emeritus  associate  secretary  of  the 
College,  reports  more  than  1,500  cards 
and  letters  from  recipients  of  the  long- 
awaited  book. 

"It  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  in- 
dividually the  great  number  of  letters. 

I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  many  notes  and  letters,  and  my 
gratitude  for  many  personal  messages 
and  numerous  references  to  long  asso- 
ciations and  mutual  experiences,"  Mr. 
Wirkler  said.  "A  great  number  of 
alumni  sought  definite  information 
and  I shall  try  to  answer  these  letters 
as  time  permits,”  he  added. 

So  interesting  were  the  individual 
comments  and  the  span  of  classes  they 
represented  that,  through  Mr.  Wirkler’s 
cooperation,  excerpts  of  a few  are 
printed  below.  Perhaps  some  Alumni 
Magazine  readers  will  discover  a phrase 
which  sounds  peculiarly  familiar. 

’80  — 1 finish  the  first  half  of  my  96th 
year;  my  deep  interest  has  been  with  Oberlin 
through  the  years;  '86  — Certainly  appreci- 
ate this  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
Alma  Mater;  ’91  — Monumental  piece  of 
work;  ’93  — if  ever  "much  was  packed  in 
little"  this  catalogue  is  the  perfect  sample; 
'94  — Oberlin  memories  are  still  fresh  and 
inspiring;  '03  — Attractive,  complete,  and 
we  assume  it  is  accurate;  '05  — A great 
value  for  a dollar  in  the  world  of  today; 
'OS  — Better  than  lots  of  "best  sellers”  — 
more  enduring;  '08  — Its  place  is  alongside 
the  Bible  in  our  home;  '08 — Interesting 
though  at  times  sad  reading;  t'09  — One 
dollar  for  the  "Oberlin  Bible";  '10  — Good 
to  browse  through  the  book  recalling  old 
campus  friends. 

’ll — Extremely  valuable  compendium 
for  all  members  of  the  Oberlin  family; 
'12 — It  is  like  a reunion  at  Commence- 
ment; '14  — One  copy  is  going  to  stay  in 
my  brief  case  always  for  ready  reference  at 
any  time  and  any  where;  ‘14  — A Hercu- 
lean task  that  ranks  with  the  building  of 
tire  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Pyramids,  or  most 
any  of  the  classic  examples;  '/5  — Looking 
over  the  class  lists  is  almost  like  attending 
a reunion;  '17  — Most  interesting  book  I've 
lairl  eyes  on  in  a long,  long  time;  I' 1 8 — 
Most  efficient,  comprehensive,  illuminative, 
aiul  informative  catalogue  i.ssucd;  '19 — I’m 
surely  going  to  get  busy  and  write  to  some 
of  niy  classmates;  '20  — 1 laving  a good  time 
looking  up  old  triends. 

'21  — So  many  of  the  familiar  names  are 
tlisappearing  from  tlie  fatuity;  '22—  Have 
not  read  it  from  'kiver  to  kiver,"  hut  I will 
find  it  interesting  and  helpful;  ’-1  — Reas- 
suring to  see  that  Oberlin  continues  to  press 
forward  in  a way  to  keep  her  in  company 


with  America's  best  colleges;  '24  — It  will 
keep  Duncan  Hines'  books  company  in  the 
glove  compartment  of  our  car;  '25  — The 
more  1 know  about  colleges,  and  I know  a 
lot,  the  more  1 think  of  Oberlin,  In  fact  I'd 
like  to  live  there  right  now;  '26  — A wealth 
of  happy  memories;  '21  — Book  is  worth 
much  more;  enclosed  is  a check  for  S2.00; 
’29  — Catalogue  is  like  a letter  from  home; 
’30  — My  dollar  for  the  "Book  of  the  Year," 

'3f — Cross-indexing  and  especially  the 
geographical  index  are  superb;  '33  — Book 
arrived  in  an  opportune  moment;  we  are 
moving  to  Cincinnati  and  the  prospect  of 
meeting  Oberlin  folk  there  softens  the  en- 
tire operation.  And  it  is  an  operation  to 
move  a family  of  four  children  and  Pop 
and  Mom  and  the  family  pooch!  '35  — 
Makes  me  feel  that  I am  still  a part  of  a 
great  institution;  '35  — Geographical  loca- 
tions make  the  book  a traveling  companion 
along  with  maps  in  the  car;  '37  — Hooray! 
It’s  just  what  I needed  to  find  old  friends 
on  the  West  Coast;  '39  — My  husband  says 
he  wishes  his  Alma  Mater  would  put  out  a 
similar  catalogue;  '40  — We  have  found  it 
very  helpful  in  maintaining  our  college 
friendships;  h’41 — Excellent  and  valuable 
publication;  '41 — A voluminous  work  al- 
ready put  to  good  use;  '42  — I wish  a book 
like  this  could  come  out  every  two  or  three 
years;  '43  — It  has  proved  of  great  value  by 
helping  me  to  resume  correspondence  with 
friends  whom  I thought  lost  in  the  war; 
'45  — So  many  memories  come  crowding 
into  my  mind;  l’46  — A giant  "Fusser's 
Guide”;  ’48  — I have  poured  over  it  end- 
lessly and  wistfully  . . . 

The  last  four  editions  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  Graduates  have  been  issued 
at  approximately  ten-year  intervals.  In 
view  of  this  somewhat  established 
practice,  the  1948  edition  was  printed 
in  a quantity  to  meet  the  requests  and 
reference  needs  for  this  book  for  the 
next  ten  years.  Alumni  — both  grad- 
uates and  non-graduates  — can  still 
secure  copies  by  sending  in  their 
orders  with  $1  for  each  copy.  Checks 
or  money  orders  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  Oberlin  College.  However, 
letters  containing  the  remittances 
should  be  addressed  to  John  E.  Wirk- 
ler, Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Dudley  A.  Wood 

Florist 

Florist  Telegraph 
Delivery 

Oberlin  Inn  Bldg. 
Tel.  61 
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Letters 


Griswold  . . . 

(Coutimied  fro?//  page  2) 


ters  termec]  the  report  "a  ^reat  social 
worker’s  document.  No  present  penal 
society  would  have  had  the  knowledge 
or  the  courage  to  make  the  affirmation. 
An  intelligent  revision  of  laws  to  deal 
with  women  offenders  is  now  in  si/^ht, 
if  not  in  Massachusetts,  in  scores  of 
other  states  writin;^  in  for  copies  of 
the  report." 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  com- 
mission under  the  leadership  of  its  bril- 
liant chairman,  Erwin  Griswold,  dealt 
squarely  not  only  with  the  immediate 
issue  confrontin;>  it,  but  also  with  the 
basic  implications  of  a developin/J  phi- 
losophy of  penology  and  the  important 
concepts  of  the  ever  flexible  and  "row- 
ing law. 

It  seems  especially  pertinent  here  to 
quote  one  paragraph  from  the  splendid 
opinion  of  the  commission.  "No  insti- 
tution can  be  static.  Development 
will  occur  despite  individual  adminis- 
trators and  despite  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  even  statutes.  Many  bits  of 
progress  in  the  law  have  come  about 
because  the  practices  get  ahead  of  the 
law  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  change 
the  law  to  catch  up  with  what  is  be- 
ing done.  The  whole  history  of  equity 
is  one  of  necessary  developments  made 
simply  because  the  law  was  too  static 
and  too  rigid.” 

Denmark  . . . 

I Continued  from  inside  front  cover) 

The  crossing  was  very  stormy,  the 
worst  one  the  captain  had  experienced 
in  three  years.  The  8,000  ton  vessel 
was  tossed  up  and  down  and  from  side 
to  side  by  waves  60  feet  high.  Sand- 
bags and  water  were  the  only  ballast 
that  held  the  ship  down.  Drawers 
flew  out  of  the  dressers,  and  chairs  and 
wastepaper  baskets  slid  around  in  the 
cabins  while  the  continual  crashing  of 
china  could  be  heard  from  the  pantry. 
We  thought  the  end  had  come  but  were 
not  too  concerned  because  our  stay  in 
Denmark  had  been  so  perfect.  With- 
out exaggerating,  I could  call  it  the 
climax  of  our  lives.  We  are  still  very 
much  alive,  though,  having  reached 
New  York  on  Feb.  .5,  two  and  a half 
days  late,  making  the  voyage  1 o days  in 
all. 

We  took  the  night  train  and  arrived 
in  Oberlin  on  Feb.  4 at  7:30  a.  m.,  half 
an  hour  before  the  new  semester  began. 
Father  had  just  time  to  shave  and  eat 
two  candy  bars  before  he  entered  the 
conservatory  to  meet  his  first  pupil. 
It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  we  used 
every  minute  of  father’s  semester’s 
leave  of  absence. 


Sprenger  Protests  Allowing 
King's  Books  to  Go  Out  of  Print 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

April  7,  1949 

When  Marcella  Spahr,  '2H,  revealed  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Alumni  Aiuf’uzine 
that  all  of  Henry  Churchill  King's  books  are 
out  of  print,  the  news  came  as  a shock  tc 
me.  1 thought:  is  it  possible  that  there  is 
no  demand  for  his  books  just  a short  genera- 
tion after  his  death?  If  Oberlin  College 
tan  be  truthfully  said  to  be  a Christian  col- 
lege, it  is  in  large  measure  tiue  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  had  such  great  Christian  men  as 
Edward  Increase  Bosworth  and  Henry 
Churchill  King.  These  men  were  truly 
great  teachers,  and  President  King  was  one 
of  a number  of  great  pioneers  whose  books 
mark  the  passing  of  the  pure  individualism 
of  American  methods  of  evangelization,  and 
also  the  mergence  of  its  better  qualities  in 
social  evangelism. 

King  defined  life  as  the  fulfillment  of 
relations,  human  and  divine,  by  the  gift  of 
oneself  in  each.  "In  these  relations  of  life,” 
he  said,  "open-mindedness  with  sincerity  is 
the  seed-plot  of  all  other  virtues,  the  germ 
of  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual  life,  the 
secret  of  growth,  and  the  essential  of  great- 
ness; and  I believe  that,  in  plain  view  ol 
our  relations  to  the  divine  Father,  and  in 
loyalty  to  our  fellows,  we  are  to  bring  all 
utterance  to  this  high  test:  Have  I a mess- 
age?" 

King  brought  himself  up  to  this  high 
standard,  and  every  one  of  bis  books  has  a 
message  that  is  of  abiding  value.  I agree 
100  per  cent  with  Marcella  Spahr  when  she 
calls  it  a tragedy  that  King’s  books  are  out 
of  print.  I belive  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
increasingly  urgent  demand  that  v;ill  lead  to 
the  re-publication  of  at  least  some  of  Presi- 
dent King's  books,  such  as  his  Theology  ami 
the  Social  Consciousness,  his  Personal  anil 


Ideal  lilemenis  in  Hducation,  and  The  Laws 
of  Friendshil>,  to  mention  only  a few.  'I  hese 
books  have  abiding  value  and  should  be 
made  continually  available  to  the  students 
and  the  alumni  of  the  College  as  well  as  to 
the  general  public. 

CONRAI)  Sprkngrh,  t'02 

Hofrichter  Cites  Gehrkens'  Visit 
As  Oklahoma  A & M Highlight 

Oklahoma  A &:  M College 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 
February  19,  1949 
This  week  just  past  will  go  down  in  the 
history  of  our  campus  here  as  a great  high- 
light. It  will  mark  the  coming  and  going 
of  Professor  Emeritus  Karl  W.  Gehrkens, 
’05,  who  was  persuaded  to  visit  us  and  give 
a series  of  lectures  at  the  College. 

1 have  never  heard  him  lecture  more 
brilliantly,  and  the  sound  philosophy  of  his 
measured  words  resulted  in  an  enthusiasm 
and  insight  heretofore  unexperienced  in  the 
lives  of  most  of  our  students.  I am  not 
ashamed  to  admit  that  as  I listened  to  Dr. 
Gehrkens  tears  came  to  my  eyes.  There 
v/ere  words  well  known  to  me,  yet  there 
was  a great  deal  that  was  new.  It  seems  to 
me  this  man  has  continually  grown  through 
the  years  and  is  ever  ahead  of  his  time.  Ober- 
lin’s  Karl  Gehrkens  is  truly  a great  man  of 
whom  we  should  be  justly  oroud. 

Prof.  Gehrkens  arrived  here  after  his 
monthly  visit  to  Roosevelt  College  in  Chi- 
cago and  is  now  en  route  to  Los  Angeles 
where  he  will  deliver  a series  of  lectures  at 
Pepperdine  College.  Russell  Squire,  ’29,  is 
the  director  of  music  there.  Before  leaving 
our  state,  Dr.  Gehrkens  spoke  before  the 
music  teachers  of  the  Oklahoma  Educators 
Association  in  Oklahoma  City. 

— Joseph  Hofrichter.  '36 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Organ  and  Theory 


...  For  Travelers  . . . 

May  We  Suggest 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

To  Protect  Your  Funds? 

■A'  As  Goon  as  Cash,  But  Safer 

■A"  A Prompt  Refund  If  Lost  or  Stoi.en 

■A  Spendable  Everywhere,  Good  Until  Used 

Sold  In  Neat  Wallets  Here 

Rohe 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS 
BANK  COMPANY 

The  Convenient  Bank  on  the  Corner 
Member  F.  D.  I.C.  and  Federal  Reserve  System 


Our  Great  Court  is  filled  with  furnish- 
ings for  summer  settings  . . . smart 
rattan  and  wrought  iron  furniture,  col- 
orful garden  umbrellas,  metal  gliders 
and  metal  chairs  for  sunny  days  and 
warm  evenings  out-of-doors.  Here, 
too,  are  the  cool-looking  practical  rugs,  furniture  and  ac- 
cessories you'll  need  for  indoor  living  rooms  when  the  tem- 
perature soars.  Come  in  to  see  our  entire  selection. 


The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 

12  2 5 Euclid  Avo. 


It's  Time  To  Move  Outdoors  . . . 
And  To  Choose  From  Our  Large 
Selections  of  Furnishings  for 


COMFORTABLE 


SUMMER  LIVING 


